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‘Laying the Ghost of Peron 


T He immediate cause of President Peron’s 


fall is not far to seek. The rebel com- 
manders (mainly naval officers) succeeded 
in moving a substantial element of the 
Argentine fleet into the mouth of the River 
Plate and threatening the immediate bom- 
bardment of Buenos Aires. In the face of 
this threat, the Peron administration had 
virtually no alternative but to surrender; and 
the first stage of the rebellion was completed 
in a bare 72 hours. 

The next step, the replacement of the 
nine-year-old Peronist dictatorship with a 
stable form of civilian Government is much 
less sure. For the moment, Argentina is 
under the provisional presidency of General 
Lenardi, who had been removed from a 
military command in 1951 on the suspicion 
of plotting against Peron. He seems to have 
tuken over with very little serious resistance. 
Nevertheless, it may be rash to assume that 
popular feeling has swung fiercely anti- 
Peronist. So far,the rebellion has been an 
affair purely of armed force. But the social 
forces which lie behind it are a combination 
cf ancien régime officers, hereditary owners 
of property and the Roman Catholic church; 
and their purpose is to restore, in the name 
of democracy, the privileges of the church 

j . In order to 
achieve these objectives, the rebels will have 
tw begin, before long, to take political 


decisions. And this is where their troubles 
may really begin. 

Peron had undoubtedly engineered a con- 
siderable amount of social progress within a 
quasi-fascist political system. It is worth 
recalling at the moment of his fall that he 
was, in the first place, elected to power by 
a genuine popular vote, as the symbol of 
revolt by the younger officers against the cor- 
ruption of the oligarchy which preceded 
him. It is also significant that his remark- 
able success has been based very largely upon 
the organisation of the Peronist trade union 
organisation and upon the apparent devo- 
tion and loyalty of the “shirtless ones ”’— 
the descamisados. It is true that the 
elaborately staged Peronist demonstration in 
Buenos Aires on the first of this month seems 
to have been somewhat less successful than 
usual in securing mass support; and it may 
be that many of Peron’s recent political 
actions—designed to bring him into alliance 
with the Left—are explained by a sense that 
he was gradually losing the overwhelming 
backing of the workers that he and his wife 
had won for themselves in their earlier days. 

That, however, if true, may not make 
things very much easier for the new regime. 
Indeed, what makes this revolution of much 
wider interest than the ordinary South 
American presidential fracas is its effect of 
putting Peron’s “Caesarism” to the vital 


test. For Peron was not unique as a politi- 
cal phenomenon in the modern world. He 
may be compared, not only with the late 
Iresident Vargas of Brazil but, even more 
pertinently, with Colonel Nasser in Egypt. 
In each case, a corrupt and semi-feudal 
“democracy” has been abolished in the 
name of social reform, equalisation of pro- 
perty and the ending of imperialism. Till 
now, Peron has survived the longest of the 
20th-century Caesars. His faults are obvious: 
the regime was in all ways tyrannical and in 
many ways cruel and incompetent: in no 
way was it Socialist. Yet it was based on 
popular support; and to hold that support, 
Peron offered larger and larger social bribes 
to the “shirtless ones” and the unions. 

What will now be put to the test of events 
is the degree of real social content in the 
Peronist reforms. If Peron succeeded, 
whatever his motives, in establishing among 
the masses in Argentina the first realisation 
of political and economic purpose and of the 
power of working-class organisation—the 
spark, in fact, of that divine discontent which 
in the end ignites the dynamite of genuine 
democracy—then his opponents will not be 
able to undo his work. In that event his- 
torians may decide that there has been a 
progressive aspect to his tyranny—rather as 
they do when they discuss today the long- 
term result of the Tudor monarchs. 
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The News in Review 


Sce the Adenauer and the Ulbricht missions 
to Moscow, it has become clear that no progress 
towards the reunification of Germany can be made 
for the present; and the reason is that the Paris 
Treaties integrated a rearmed West Germany 
into Nato. As Herr Ulbricht observed this week, 
“the treaty [providing that Soviet troops shall 
remain in East Germany as long as western troops 
stay in the Federal Republic] which will be con- 
cluded between the German Democratic Repub- 
lic and the Soviet Union . . . testifies to the fact 
that the whole of Germany will never come under 
the dictatorship of Nato and West German 
militarism.” Thus the Foreign Ministers know 
in advance of their Geneva meeting that they 
will be no nearer any permanent political solu- 
tion of the German problem when they separate. 
Both sides, indeed, may well feel that the change 
in atmosphere since the “ summit talks” has made 
even this most intractable of problems a little 
less urgent of solution than it seemed some 
months ago. Meanwhile Soviet diplomacy is 
being deployed to create the most favourable 
conditions for the sort of solution to which Mos- 
cow is looking in the long term. It is clearly 
believed in the Kremlin that West German in- 
transigence can be gradually softened by increased 
contacts between East and West; and this purpose 
threads together the various diplomatic moves 
of the last two weeks. First came full recognition 
of the Federal Republic; and this formal pro- 
tocol was coupled with less formal agreements 
about expanding trade and returning prisoners. 
Now comes the East German Treaty, which 
winds up the Soviet High Commission in East 
Germany and affirms the need for a final peace 
treaty with a united Germany. From now on, if 
the Federal Republic wishes to discuss matters 
which are in dispute with the other half of Ger- 
many—frontier problems, most obviously, but 
trade and: prisoners perhaps as well—it will pre- 
sumably have to do so direct with the Grotewohl 
Government, which at present it will not recog- 
nise. Thus, willy-nilly, the two Germanies will 
be thrust together; and increasing intercourse 
is likely to mean increasing reluctance to accept 
at a necessity the division of Germany. It is no 
coincidence that the return of the Porkkala base 
has been announced in the same week. For a 
small strategic price, the Kremlin has embarrassed 
the U.S. with a “peace” gesture which will not 
pass unnoticed in Germany. 


"Tie amnesty offer to the Malayan Communist 
guerrillas seems to have produced negligible 
results, A summons to surrender coupled with 
a promise of lenient treatment—which is what 
it amounts to—can hardly hope to succeed unless 
an enemy feces military disaster. There is little 
evidence thet the Communists of Malaya are as 
yet desperate. The amnesty idea was pressed 
on the British authorities by the new nationalist 
leaders. But it only makes sense if it is coupled 
with some kind of willingness to tolerate the 
Malayan Communists as a political party provided 
they renounce the use of force, The hope that 
Malayan Communism can be simply’ extirpated 
is a pipe-dream; and some day the nationalist 
leaders will have to come to terms with it. There 
is evidence that they would have preferted to 
try to do so at once but that the British authorities 
on the spot were all against this. How does the 
new Malayan Cabinet propose to end the struggle 
which, an long as it keeps large British forces 
in the country, will prevent the achievement of 


independence? A far-sighted political approach 
would be to try to enlist the practical sympathy 
of India for the foundation of a democratic, 
independent Malaya. Why not invite India to 
become a member of the commission which, it is 
proposed, shall map the next stages of Malaya’s 
advance to independence? If Mr. Nehru once 
showed that he is firmly set on seeing Malaya 
an independent liberal democracy, not a Commun- 
ist satellite of China, then Peking would 
probably feel bound to urge the Malayan Com- 
munists into constitutional courses. 


Tue new agreement reached between the Rho- 
desian Selection Trust and the European Minc- 
workers’ Union in Northern Rhodesia on African 
advancement in the copper industry ends the first 
round of a ten years’ struggle. It is now agreed 
that Africans will be allowed to advance into 
skilled jobs hitherto reserved for Europeans. 
During the next two years, it is expected that 
1,200 Africans will move into 24 different cate- 
gories of skilled work. In the background of this 
sudden change of heart is to be seen a series of 
shocks experienced by the European miners dur- 
ing this year. At the beginning of the year, 
Europeans were openly black-legging during the 
African strike in an attempt to break the African 
union; they were authoritatively told that if this 
became known to the international trade union 
movement, the copper they were producing would 
not be handled in any part of the world. They 
then tried to secure financial support from the 
South African miners in aid of their campaign 
to perpetuate segregation, but again found that 
this would isolate them from international trade 
unionists. It is the back-stage pressure by inter- 
national trade unionism which has been the 
decisive factor. The next stage will come when 
the African unions demand an increased wage 
scale for the unskilled miners—the bulk of their 
membership. 


Next Thursday Indonesians will go to the poll 
for the first time in the history of their republic. 
And, having elected a House of Representatives, 
they will poll a second time on December 15, 
this time for a Constituent Assembly. Like 
Pakistan, Indonesia’s political life has been be- 
devilled and confused by personalities, and any- 
thing might happen in this first appeal to the 
electorate of 42 millions spread over an area as 
wide as that from the Lakes of Killarney to the 
Caspian Sea. Political programmes mean very 
little, and, as far as achievement goes, there is 
little to choose between the Masjumi (a Muslim 
party in a country which is 90 per cent. Muslim) 
and the P.N-F. (a nationalist party) and their 
respective satellites. But the P.N.I. Government 
fgll in August in an atmosphere of alleged, and 
some real, corruption in high places, which even 
their Communist supporters seem loth to con- 
demn, The Masjumi and the Socialists (who 
always remained somewhat arrogantly aloof from 
taking Cabinet posts until now) will undoubtedly 
make the most of scandals in high places and a 
difficult economic situation. The 26 political 
parties, based on religion, nationalism and 
Marxism and a variety of permutations and com- 
binations, have all adopted symbols; and trees, 
bridges, houses and buildings are already plas- 
tered with them in the main cities. But it is the 
millions of peasants living in the villages who will 
largely determine whether Islam or Marxism is 
the dominant motive in the new Parliament. 


T ue deficit of more than £19 million in the Coal 
Board’s accounts for the second quarter of this 
year is a serious matter. £6,700,000 of it is 
caused by the loss on imported coal. Another 
factor is the wage-structure introduced in April, 
at a cost of about £3,500,000 a quarter. Yet an- 
other is to be found in the Yorkshire coal strike 
this May, and in the June railway strike, which 
held up stocking for the winter. A fourth is the 
general rise in costs other than wages—for 
example, stores and repairs. Finally there is the 
fact that, with the Board’s development pro- 
gramme now fully under way, more labour is being 
used in capital and exploratory projects which 
bring no immediate return in saleable output—and 
often even interfere with it. With all these adverse 
factors in operation, the Board’s average deficit 
on each ton sold was 3s. Id. last quarter. Only the 
East Midland coalfields still showed surpluses. 
The very high cost of imported coal is due largely 
to much higher freight rates, themselves the con- 
sequence of the increase in imports. For 
American coal, freight charges have risen from 
33s. 4d. a ton twelve months ago to 6ls. The 
Government has already announced its intention 
to Cut €xports as soon as it can in order to reduce 
the need for imports; but this is only a palliative. 
The urgent need is for more coal and for more 
miners to get it. 


We must, however, expect the cost of coal to go 
on rising. Mr. Schumacher said in his address 
to the N.C.B, Summer School at Oxford that the 
output of the coal industry from its existing pits 
falls by four or five million tons each year in the 
absence of new .expenditure on reconstruction, 
and that, as dying pits have to be replaced by new 
workings from which coal is harder and more 
costly to get, it takes a large and rising annual 
investment for output even to maintain its pre- 
sent level. Mr. Schumacher also pointed out that 
there had not been time since “vesting day” for 
major reconstructions to come into effect, but 
that, at the collieries at which schemes of recon- 
struction (mainly the smaller schemes) have been 


‘completed, output has risen by 10 per cent., com- 


pared with | per cent. in collieries due for recon- 
struction and 1.2 per cent. in collieries where no 
major change is planned, and with a fall of nearly 
15 per cent. in the pits which are nearing the enc 
of their productive life. Mr. Schumacher added 
that over the past eight years investment in the 
coal mines has amounted only to about £300 mil- 
lion, of which £200 million has been for replace- 
ments and only £100 million for net investment— 
this last being only about 4d. out of every £1 of 
net investment in the British economy. In future 
years, he urged, a great deal more would be 
needed. 

He went on to scout the idea that atomic power 
could at all speedily replace coal or lead to a 
reduction in demand, and said that investment 
in oil fuel was a great deal heavier than in coal 
in relation to the energy produced. Emphasising 
the gravity of the situation, he said the industry 
could feel proud of its achievement in raising 
annual output by some 30 million tons since 
“vesting day” and attacked ill-founded state- 
ments about its coming supersession. In taking 
this line he was clearly right. Coal is the source 
of nine-tenths of our total fuel supply today. 
Even if its share were to fall to no more than a 
half, its output would need to be greatly increased 
in order to méet the prospective increase in the 
total demand for fuel over the second half of the 
century. 


‘ 
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News from Our Own Correspondents 


New York 
The Long Fight Back 


Our New York Correspondent writes: Although 
the witch hunt has subsided, the after-effects are 
still making themselves felt. The late Senator 
McCarran’s Internal Security Act of 1950 is 
still on the books. The law not only severely 
penalises members of the Communist Party but 
also members of vaguely defined “Communist- 
front” and “Communist-infiltrated” organisa- 
tions. Last week the American Communist 
Party filed an appeal to the Supreme Court 
against a decision of a lower court under the Act. 
What is particularly encouraging is that 360 
citizens, many of them well known and all of 
them non-Communist, have filed a “friend of 
the court” action in the case in which they state 
that the Act “threatens loss of liberty more 
gravely and eminently than any minority poli- 
tical movement could ever threaten it.” It would 
have been unthinkable a couple of years ago for 
such ordinary citizens to have the temerity to 
be associated with Communists even in a court 
action concerning constitutional issues. One of 
the signers is Senator MacNamara of Michigan 
who said that, “while I abhor the Communist 
Party,” he was “happy” to join with the others 
in protesting against the Act because it “ attempts 
to take away the basic right of free association 
guaranteed to the American people by the Bill of 
Rights.” Other petitioners were the Right Rev. 
Charles K. Gilbert, retired Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of New York and Rabbi Leo Jung of the 
New York Jewish Centre. 

Meanwhile several other legal actions have 
been instituted, ail designed to assert individual 
rights. A union organiser has appealed against 
a conviction for contempt of Congress and has 
challenged the right of a committee of that body 
to compel testimony about “past and reformed 
associates” already known to it. John Watkins, 
of the United Auto Workers, was convicted last 
May because he refused to answer certain ques- 
tions of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. He had answered all qucstions about 
himself and his activities, but contended it would 
be wrongful to testify about former associates 
who had abandoned the Communist movement. 
“The very idea of Congressional committee 
exposure for the sake of exposure, unrelated to 
a legislative purpose, is incompatible with our 
constitutional system,” Watkins stated in his 
appeal. New challenges also have been made 
against the legality of the Army programme for 
giving “other than honourable” discharges to 
-onscript Servicemen in security risk cases. The 
victims contend they should get a type of dis- 
charge based on their military careers—not on 
activities or associations alleged to have occurred 
before joining up The Army has invoked 
“undesirable” discharges against such conscripts 
not only during the two-years military service for 
which they are called up, but also a: any time 
in their subsequent six-years inactive reserve 
status. An undesirable discharge can impose 
severe disabilities in civilian life. Such a dis- 
charge precludes ex-Servicemen’s benefits in some 
States and is a bar to public employment, vir- 
tually all defence industry employment and most 
other private employment where the discharge 
certificate has to be shown. At least four court 
cases have been instituted to restrain the Army 
from giving undesirable discharges. None of 
these cases has yet been decided. Much will rest 
op them. But civil libertarians here are encour- 


aged that the victims are fighting back. And 
they are satisfied that the fight is once more 
within the framework of legal institutions. 
Hysteria has been repelled and the rule of law 
is returning. 


Paris 
Industrial Violence 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: The wave of 
industrial unrest, which began at St. Nazaire in 
June, is slowly spreading throughout France. 
Metal workers in Nantes, transport workers in 
Paris, steel-workers in the Meurthe and Moselle, 
and construction workers in numerous areas are 
already on strike or threatening “ direct action.” 
France appears to be again on the verge of a 
social explosion similar to the one which, in 
August, 1953, paralysed the country’s economic 
life for nearly a month. Similar movements have 
recently been reported from other western 
European countries, but in France the situation 
is potentially far more dangerous because of the 
lack of effective machinery for arbitration—and, 
indeed, of a Government wage-policy. Demands 
for higher wages begin at the base, forcing union 
leaders into action; they immediately come up 
against intransigent opposition from employers; 
violence breaks out; and the employers then turn 
to the Government with requests for “the re- 
establishment of order.” This has been the 


Japan’s 


I REMEMBER, during the war, asking Americans 
what they intended to do with the Japanese after 
victory. The reply I recall best was “ Kill all 
the yellow bastards,” but all the answers were 
variants on the theme that no forgiveness was 
possible for the perpetrators of Pearl Harbor. 
Of course, events have proved that the good- 
natured American people are just as quick to 
exchange enemies and partners as the British 
have so often been to switch backwards and for- 
wards between enduring friendship and eternal 
enmity with the French, the Germans, and the 
Russians. So swiftly and thoroughly has the 
healing hand of time (aided by fear of the Soviet 
Union) done its work in this generation that a 
well-known American columnist could write, 
about two years ago, that it was “ now quite safe 
to rearm the Japanese because they were all 100 
per cent. loyal to the Mikado, and the Mikado 
was 100 per cent. loyal to the United States.” 

The State Department and the Kremlin are, 
of course, both well aware that a rearmed Japan 
will be loyal, not to any outside Power, but to 
the interests of those who control its arms. Both, 
therefore, have strong strategic reasons for 
hoping to dominate Japan. The Japanese, on 
the other hand, have only economic reasons for 
desiring good relations with either giant block, 
Politically their idea is to play them off against 
each other; the political thaw made the moment 
seem particularly propitious for sending envoys 
to negotiate both with America and Russia. In 
the talks that have just ended in Washington, 
Mr. Shigemitsu has vainly tried to persuade Mr 
Dulles that America can now safely abandon 
her Japanese bases on the assurance of an allied 
Japanese army of 180,000 ground effectives; in 
reply he has learnt that America requires Japan 
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pattern 
where 


of events at St. Nazaire and Nantes, 
battalions of Civil Guards have used 
truncheons and tear-gas to break up meetings 
of workers. Hence, negotiations and compro- 
mises are only brought about after street fighting, 
and even—as at Nantes—after loss of life. 
Meanwhile, despite the growing social crisis, 
the Faure Government remains obsessively occu- 
pied by North African affairs. Last week there 
were sessions of both the Cabinet sub-committees 
set up to deal with the Moroccan problem, and 
a lengthy meeting of the full Cabinet; but neither 
the composition of the Regency Council nor the 
manner in which Ben Arafa is to abdicate have 
yet been settled. The September 12 deadline 
has now been left far behind, and all hope of 
producing a psychological shock—similar to the 
one provided by Mendés-France’s Tunis speech in 
July, 1954—which would create a new climate in 
Franco-Moroccan relations, has now been aban- 
doned. Besides, even if the Government finally 
agrees On a solution, it is questionable whether it 
still possesses sufficient prestige and cohesion to 
enforce it on the colons. What is worse, the 
deterioration of the industrial situation means 
that when the Assembiy reconvenes M. Faure 
can no longer count on the support, in the last 
resort, of the Socialists and the C.P. Although 
both parties, broadly speaking, approve of his 
Moroccan policy, they may find it impossible to 
vote for a Government which has, in recent 
months, so consistently sided with Big Business 
against the workers. Finally, a statement by M. 
Teitgen on Tuesday seems to imply that the 
M.R.P. are also on the point of 
support from the Government. 


withdrawing 


Destiny 


to have an army of twice that size and does not 
think Japan either strong enough nor sufficiently 
reliable politically to be left alone to face the 
Communist world. Similarly, after three months 
of argument with the Soviet ambassador in Lon- 
don, the Japanese envoy, Mr. Matsumoto, has 
been recalled to Tokyo without having won any 
concessions. The Russians will not evacuate the 
Kurile Islands or South Sakhalin, or even at 
present—though here some hope seems to have 
been held out-——-Habomai and Shikotan. Nor are 
the Russians more immediately encouraging than 
the Americans about the release of war prisoners 
who, the Russians insist, are all war criminals. 
Mr. Shigemitsu received the dustier welcome on 
his return to Japan. Mr. Matsumoto can hold out 
some hope that he may return to negotiations with 
the Russians who, it is thought, after the promise 
of return of prisoners to Dr. Adenauer, may also 
think it worth while gaining some popularity at 
the expense of the Americans. Mr. Shigemitsu 
returns to a country where the Japanese people 
are already showing impatience with American 
occupation, In some cases they are even putting 
up physical resistance to American projects for 
enlarging their bases. The Americans incur the 
unpopularity of actually having Gls on Japanese 
soil. The Russians can make a virtue of not 
being an occupying power, 

The parallel between Germany and Japan, 
both defeated, smashed, and now rapidly recover- 
ing, is obvious; East and West are both willin, 
to pay heavily to win to their side the support 
of a highly disciplined, industrious and potenti- 
ally decisive ex-enemy. In both cases, it is still 
doubtful which way the cat will jump when it 
is sufficiently independent to jumip at all, But 
the difference between the positions of Germany 
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and Japan is that Japan is almost helpless except 
within a “ prosperity sphere.” Just because she 
lacks raw materials and is so grossly over-popu- 
lated, her desperation may be dangerous. The 
West is apt to forget that Japan's population at 
the last census was 88 millions; that her total 
area is less than that of California; and-—although 
there are northern areas that are still not devel- 
oped—that only 17 per cent. of her soil is at 
present arable. 

In the competition between East and West for 
the adhesion of Japan, the Communist world has 
some clear advantages. The natural solution for 
Japan’s economic dilemma—a solution she has 
sought in repeated invasions—is a common 
economy with the Asiatic mainland, in which the 
Chinese market is immeasurably the most im- 
portant, The Japanese are far too much attached 
to their homes to succeed as emigrants; like bees, 
they must return to the hive or die. They do 
not colonise; but their armies and merchants 
have sought in the past, and may do again if 
they get the chance, to win for Japan a dominant 
position throughout China and South-east Asia. 
Without the coal of Manchuria and the Chinese 
market to absorb the fruits of their abundant 
ingenuity, it is hard to see how they can live, 
Today they are effectively prevented from de- 
veloping normal trade relations with Peking by 
an American embargo which forbids them to sell 
any of their engineering products to China in 
exchange for coal and soya beans. Inevitably, 
Japanese business men, with no political bias 
towards Peking, resent this embargo. Inevitably, 
too, the party alignments tend to group them- 
selves round the American-Chinese struggle; 
inevitably, the Prime Minister has to play a 
balancing game. His chief card is, of course, 
an argument for a stronger Japan, because only 
in strength can the Japanese emerge from their 
tutelage and decide on a balance of their own 
interests whether to lean towards the American 
anti-Commtunist alliance or towards the Com- 
munist bloc. Japan’s most disinterested friends 
today may advise her to lean as little as possible 
to one side or the other; Mr. Nehru’s policy of 
non-commitment seems the best for Japan and 
for world peace. If, however, Japan is ever 
driven to the final choice, it must be remembered 
that the Japanese are an Asiatic people who have 
been temporarily, if superficially, allied to the 
West, but who are probably, in the long run, for 
economic and geographical reasons, likely to 
throw in their lot with Asia. 

Today, with the United Sates as the occupying 
Power, the rulers of Japan must be pro-American, 
even if, like Hatoyama at the last election, they find 
it wise to please the electorate by promises of 
good relations with Peking. But if we look for 
influences behind today’s political manceuvres, we 
rust recall that, through most of Japan’s history, 
she has been ruled by Shoguns. For six years, Mac- 
Arthur was, to all intents and purposes, Shogun. 
He ordered the Japanese to have democratic 
institutions, and this, of course, appealed to the 
younger and the western educated, who already 
read immense numbers of western books, keep 
abreast of the scientific techniques of the West, 
and are eager to adapt their institutions to the 
wishes of their western customers and patrons, 
MacArthur’s very genuine effort to give Japan a 
western outlook, his measures to break up the 
great industrial combines, and parcel out the 
great feudal estates amongst the small peasants, 
were submissively, and even gratefully, accepted. 
But already in 1955 the Zaibatzu are again 
swallowing up the independent business con- 
cerns, and in some degree the land, two, is once 
more falling into the hands of the few. Japan 
has not had a revolution; she has merely, on the 
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surface at least, moved a stage nearer to the 
West. The Emperor remains a venerated and 
now a popular figure. The numbers who regard 
him as a god are no doubt reduced, and his 
constitutional position is now not unlike that of 
the monarch in Britain. But unless experienced 
and unprejudiced observers are wrong, Japan is 
still capable of a quick return to a dictatorship. 

The Japanese people do not display themselves 
to western eyes. This does not mean that they 
are consciously playing a deep and cunning game; 
it means only that their polite replies, their 
smiling faces, and western manners, are a 
fashion, like their adoption of western dress. 
Recently in talking to people in Tokyo or Kyoto, 
I constantly felt that I was communicating only, 
as it were, with the front of their brains; their 
attitude to us westerners is very much that of 
self-assured children, immersed in their occupa- 
tions, towards insensitive but powerful grown- 
ups. They may not be having many deep 
thoughts which they leave unexpressed; their 
minds may only be half awakened. In any case 
they are only giving us half their attention; the 
deeper levels of their consciousness are waiting 
for the word and the sign that recalls the past 
and is genuinely Japanese. 

I recall how wrong most of us of all parties 
and philosophies were about the Germans in the 
20s. D. H. Lawrence, who, quite soon after the 
first World War, heard, afar off, the coming 
tramp of primitive Germany, was the best 
observer. When the Nazis came to power, the 
Russians and the western Marxists interpreted 
Hitler in terms of “the class war. They saw 
Nazidom, correctly enough, as a counter-revolu- 
tion against the threat of proletarian Socialism, 
but they did not understand that Hitler had 
invoked to his aid a primitive Germany, which 
long pre-dated feudalism. The Germans who 


First Glimpse of 


Commerciat TV, which began on Thursday, is 
the offspring of a strange shot-gun marriage. 
Public dissatisfaction with the B.B.C. service was 
the reluctant father, and about twenty Conserva 
tive back-benchers, mainly from the advertising 
world, the eager mother. But in the long process 
of birth, in which the Government played the 
part of a fumbling, uncertain Mrs. Gamp, the 
infant changed its character. Sponsored TV. 
would have been a natural sequel to full employ- 
ment and a rising standard of living. Expenditure 
on advertising had expanded rapidly since thé 
war—at an annual rate of nearly 20 per cent.—but 
it was clear by 1950 that some new and more 
effective medium was required if the vast new 
consumer goods markets were to be fully 
exploited, Television was the obvious answer. 
But the Television Act, which finally received the 
Royal Assent on July 30, 1954, was principally 
motivated by quite another idea—the need to 
provide an alternative service to the B.B.C, Hence, 
instead of the privately owned TV stations of 
America, the Government produced a monolithic 
giant, whose feet are firmly planted in the com- 
mercial mire, but whose head is in the clouds of 
State control. 

The structure has three layers: at the top, a 
public authority (1.T.A.), whose ten members aré 
appointed by the Postmaster-General, which 
builds and owns the stations and controls the pro- 
grammes; in: the middle, a series of specially 
created private companies, or “contractors,” who 
rent the stations and produce the programmes; at 
the bottom, the advertisers themselve', who buy 





invaded Russia and stayed loyal to Hitler up to 
the end included tens of thousands who had 
voted Communist only a few years before. Now, 
if a mad German of genius could persuade a 
people who were as much part of the West as 
the Germans to respond to an appeal to their 
Nordic gods, how much more easily can a return 
to the primitive be expected in a country whose 
contact with dethocracy, tolerance, and the 
rational process of science is so recent as Japan's? 
In Japan today we may wonder, and wonder 
again, how a people as courteous, kindly and 
clever as the Japanese are in their homes, 
became, outside their own country, the obedient 
tools and torturers under whom western 
prisoners suffered on the jungle railway. The 
answer must be that an appeal had been made 
to the Japanese as a herd; they did not respond 
as the individuals we know in their own homes. 

Japan today awaits its new Shogun. The new 
forces of western civilisation are now con- 
spicuous; they dominate the press and the 
political processes that MacArthur stimulated. 
Given time, the young Socialists and liberals of 
Japan may establish themselves, and may be able, 
like their colleagues in India, to make their terms 
with the Chinese. But they must have time. 
The essential factor, which now gives the forces 
of civilisation a chance in Japan, is the absence 
of a powerful army. It was young officers, 
with feudal traditions and an utter contempt for 
everything except bushido, who during the pre- 
war period, murdered scores of the rational and 
liberal leaders who sought a peaceful solution for 
Japan’s national problems. America’s decision to 
help this Asiatic country to rearm, on the assump- 
tion that it will be a bulwark against Asiatic 
Communism, may prove one of the greatest of 
historical errors. 


KINGSLEY MARTIN 


the TV Monster 


time from the contractors. No programmes are to 
be sponsored, commercials must be “clearly dis- 
tinguishable as such” and “recognisably 


+ separate” from the programmes, and they may 


occupy only six minutes in every hour telecast. 
So the Act, instead of unleashing the floodgates 
of commercialism, let through only a manageable 
trickle—and it proved a big disappointment to the 
world of business. When the original Government 
White Paper was published in 1953, there were 98 
applications from contractors. But by the time 
the Act had taken shape and firm applications had 
been invited (August, 1954), the number had 
shrunk to 28, and of these'only six fulfilled the 
(unofficial) qualification of a minimum capital of 
£24m. Commercial ‘TV’s reception on the market 
was thus distinctly lukewarm, and during the 
censure debate of November, 1954, the Govern- 
ment admitted that the I.T.A. had been forced 
to canvass for contractors. 

In recent months, however, some confidence 
has been restored, and the first three stations 
(London, Birmingham—due to begin in January, 
1956—and Manchester—due to begin next 
autumn) have all found contractors; indeed, the 
last two contracts, announced last week, were 
awarded only after strenuous bidding from six 
rival companies. Of the four contractors, one, 
Granada TV, is controlled entirely by entertain- 
ment interests. Associated Rediffusion, which 


will produce the mid-week programmes on the 
London station, is a combine of Associated News- 
papers (Daily Mail group), which holds some 40 
per cent. of the stock, and Rediffusion radio 
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services, a company with 20 years’ experience 
in the commercial radio field. Associated Broad- 
casting Company, the biggest of the four, which 
is the contractor for the week-end London pro- 
grammes and the mid-week Birmingham pro- 
grammes, is controlled by the Prince Littler 
entertainment empire and a group of four 
Birmingham newspapers. These newspapers 
(which belong to the Iliffe and Westminster Press 
chains) also hold a minority of the shares in the 
fourth contracting group, Associated British 
Cinemas TV, where the largest block of shares 
(35 per cent.) is held by the American firm of 
Warner Bros. This group will provide pro- 
grammes for week-end services on both the 
Birmingham and Manchester stations. 

The financial aspects of Commercial TV are 
complex and, in some respects, mysterious. The 
two contractors which are already telecasting have 
already invested up to £24m. each in capital 
equipment alone; together with Associated British 
Cinemas TV, they are paying I.T.A. a rental of 
approximately £14m. a year; and they are believed 
to have invested up to £500,000 each in pro- 
grammes and contracts. What chance have they 
of becoming financially viable? Assuming all 
time is sold it is estimated that during the first 
full year of operations (on all stations) over £18m. 
will be spent on advertising. There are, however, 
indications that the two most remunerative cate- 
gories, 60-second spots (from £350-£1,000 each) 
and “ documentaries ” (£4,500), are by no means 
booked up. In the last week, both contractors 
have offered facilities for five-second stills at an 
average cost of £50 each. During the initial 
period, therefore, the charge that Commercial TV 
will benefit mainly big firms may well prove un- 
justified; but if the medium becomes commer- 
cially successful, the tendency will undoubtedly 
be towards expensive, long-term contracts which 
will prove well beyond the financial means of 
small firms. 

Most people in the Commercial TV world are 
reasonably confident that TV will be able to sell 
products, and even the Newspaper Society, in a 
pamphlet, grudgingly admits that “it is wise to 
count upon TV advertising having a sound, ex- 
panding future.” PEP, indeed, estimates that 
TV’s share of total advertising revenue will in- 
crease from 5.7 per cent. in 1956 to 10 per cent. 
in 1958. However, at the moment, even in the 
London area, only an estimated 530,000 sets (out 
of a total of 1,580,000) can receive Channel III. 
TV advertising will be, in its initial stages, six 
times as costly as newspaper advertising; and even 
by next autumn it will cost 50 per cent. more. 
Moreover, an effective system of market. rating 
cannot be brought into existence overnight, and it 
will be at least six months before advertisers will 
have an accurate idea of what they are getting for 
their money. In the meantime, contractors will 
have to recoup production losses by selling 
British-made TV films to American stations. 
Lower British production costs may well make 
this export trade an’ important and permanent part 
of their income. 

The decisive factor will be how much’ freedom 
the contractors will enjoy. Thanks tc the efforts 
of the Labour Party and the Establishment, the 
TV Monster—in theory at least—is te be trussed 
up in a strait-jacket of controls. Religious pro- 
grammes—or even charity appeals—cannot be 
presented without LT.A.’s approval. A number of 
products, such as bust-developers, are banned. 
No prizes of “ significant value” may be offered 
Above all, “due impartiality ” must be preserved 
on matters of “political and industrial con 
troversy” and “current public policy”; pro- 
grammes designed to serve the interests of any 
political party—except the official B.B.C. Party 
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Political Broadcasts—are forbidden, discussions 
must be “ properly balanced,” and news must be 
presented “with due accuracy and impartiality.” 
To enforce these somewhat zembiguous rules, the 
L.T.A. is empowered to cancel projected pro- 
grammes, levy fines (£500 for the first offence, 
rising to £1,500 for the third), and, if necessary, 
revoke contractors’ licences. The Postmaster- 
General also possesses wide discretionary powers. 
But the way in which the LT.A. will operate 
this system of controls has yet to emerge, and 
it is mot even clear whether censorship is to be 
exercised directly by the I.T.A., by previewing 
scripts, or whether it is to be a voluntary one, 
operated by the contractors themselves. A large 
number of scripts have, in fact, already been 
submitted to LT.A. officials, but it is generally 
expected that the second system will eventually 
be used. 

In the realm of political and news com- 
mentaries, commercial TV will probably enjoy 
considerably more real freedom than the B.B.C. 
News bulletins, for which fixed times have been 
permanently allotted, are to be the 
province of Independent Television 
separate company set up by A B.C. and A.-R., 
under the direction of Mr. Aidan Crawley. 
I.T.N. will thus be directly responsible to the 
Authority, but the exigencies of deadlines will 
prevent its scripts from being pre-censored, and 
no day-to-day contact with the LT.A. is 
envisaged. As for the so-called “14-day rule,” 
I.T.N. is waiting until Parliament reassembles 
before it formulates its policy. Its officials are 
convinced that the rule will prove unworkable 
where is the dividing line, they ask, between 
news comment and “discussion”?—and Mr. 
Crawley has announced publicly that the regula- 
uion cannot be fulfilled unless he receives regular 
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353 
lists of forbidden subjects from the Postmaster- 
General In the discussion programmes an- 
nounced by the contractors, the issuc is much 


clearer, but here again it seems likely that they 
will be livelier than on the B.B.C., and that con- 


tractors will have a much freer hand in theis 
choice of M.P.s, 
Finally, a few guesses about the future 


Nobody in the business believes that the present 
legislative structure of Commercial TV is per- 
manent. Many of the clauses of the Act, as the 
admitted, purposely left 
During its gestation period, it was con- 
modified under public pressure, and 
doubtless this process will continue. Com- 
mercial TV will have to steer a cautious way 
between the Scylla of B.B.C. inhibitions and the 
Charybdis of commercial vulgarity—and many 
people are convinced it will combine the worst 
features of both. The new services are unlikely 
to hit upon the right formula—either from a 
financial or from an entertainment point of view 
~at the first try, and big changes will have to 
be expected within the first year. A shrewd 
that either advertising revenues will 
prove inadequate, in which case’ the contractors 
will have to be partly financed out of licensing 
revenue; or that, in order to attract advertising, 
existing controls will be progressively relaxed. 
In the second case, the Labour Purty’s conten- 
tion that the present Act is the thin end of the 
wedge will prove abundantly justified At the 
moment, the TV Monster is anxious to please 
and is on his best behaviour; but when he finds 
he has to earn his keep, his mood may change. 
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Mr. Morrison’s description of Commercial TV 
as “an enemy of reasonable culture” rings a 
little hollow at present. But in a year’s time, 


will it be so wide of the mark? 





TOUT, DAMNED SPOT! OUT, | SAY! ... 
-» WHAT WILL THESE HANDS 
NE'ER BE CLEAN?...” 
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London Diary 


Is there really anything ‘Dresh to get excited 


about in this 6 Burgess and Maclean reve- 
lationg2— answer is that we did not know 
that/ they were professional agents with all the 


apparatus of espionage. They were not, as at 
first seemed possible, fellow travellers who had 
carelessly given away secrets at an earlier stage and 
thereby become subject to Soviet blackmail. We 
also know that the Secret Service was watching 
everything Maclean did, and was clumsy enough 
to allow him to be tipped off by another agent, 
or arouse his suspicions by withholding secret 
information from him. Does any important 
political moral follow? Only that someone has been 
prevaricating. It is no use for the Foreign Office 
to pretend that it could not say anything definite 
until the Petrov interrogation was complete; on 
its own showing Maclean had been identified as 
an agent before he made his get-away. Possibly 
the Secret Service which, understandably, likes to 
be secret, may not have told the Ministers all it 
knew; this would not surprise old Government 
hands who know that only the Prime Minister is 
always able to know what the Security Service is 
up to. In that case, Herbert Morrison, Hector 
MeNeil, Lord Reading and other Tory Minis- 
ters who have repeatedly assured the public that 
nothing was really known about Burgess and 
Maclean (except that Maclean had an excelient 
Eton record and was liked by all who knew him) 
were not lying, but merely repeating well-tried 
formule sanctified by usage. If, on the other 
hand, some Ministers were aware of all that the 
Foreign Office now admits that it knew, then 
the House of Commons has been deliberately 
misled. In that case, there will be ructions, for 
this is the one Ministerial) sin that M.P.s do not 
easily forgive. When Lord John Hope, speaking 
with the authority of Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, says that if anyone is to blame it is 
the Ministers, no one would be impressed. Tech- 
nically, of course, civil servants are never called 
to account; Ministers always take the blame. 
The advantage of this assumption is that every- 
one knows it may not be true. In that way, civil 
servants are protected by the doctrine of Minis- 
terial responsibility, and Ministers are, in effect, 
protected because it seems too bad to hit the 
poor fellows hard when everyone knows that the 
facts of life have been kept from them. 


o . o 


The joke about Mr. Attlee’s interview with 
Percy Cudlipp last week was that it appeared in 
the News Chronicle. This was not any kind of 
an accident, but a deliberate and well-deserved 
slap at the Daily Herald. The Labour Party 
Executive is actively discussing the Daily Herald, 
which, financially, is 51 per ceng. controlled by 
Odhams and 49 per cent. by the T.U.C. The 
understanding has always been that the Herald 
should conform to official Labour policy. The 
Movement as a whole is furious because the 
Herald \et Labour down in the election, and, ever 
since the appointment of Mr. Ainsworth to its 
editorial staff, has seemed mainly anxious to 
become a kind of daily edition of the People. 
The interview itself was not importagt. _ Mr. 
Attlee said to his old friend Cudlipp What he had 
so often said before—he would, be glad, at the 
age of seventy-two, to retire, if the Party is ready 
to let him. After his warning illness, his wife 
is naturally anxious for him to be released from 
the strain of leadership. The Herald, by way of 
retort, published an article next day suggesting 
that he would, in fact, retire this autumn, and 
detailing names of possible successors. Several of 
our brighter columnists have talked as if the fact 
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that Gaitskell will have a majority of votes in the 
election for Treasurer at the Party Conference is 
a pointer to the succession. I think they are 
unwise to speculate, for, as I said last week, the 
vote for the Party Treasurer is popularly regarded 
as a technical, not a political, vote. There is 
nothing to suggest that Nye Bevan has lost any of 
his imrnense popularity with the rank-and-file. 
He is still, and rightly, regarded as one of the most 
successful of the Labour Ministers, and the most 
creative mind in the Party. In any case, the 
matter of Attlee’s successor is one for the parlia- 
mentary party, not for the Party Conference. 
There are almost certainly a majority of Labour 
M.P.s who will be extremely anxious that Mr. 
Attlee should carry on for another period, since 
he is the only person who can now be elected 
unanimously. They are seeking for unity, and 
are well aware that in the whole of this distressing 
quarrel the Right has been at least as much to 
blame for the division of the Party as the Left. 
Mr. Attlee has made it clear that they mrust start 
thinking about his successor, but they have not 
yet discovered any other leadership under which 
they could unite. 
. * . 


Recalling conversations a few months ago in 
Helsinki, I realise how pleased the Finns must 
be that the Russians have decided to evacuate 
Porkkala. The Kremlin, the Finns say, has been 
scrupulously correct in its attitude to Finland; 
the Finns, in their turn, have been careful 
not to do anything (such as making Tanner a 
Minister or allowing him to stand as a candidate 
for the presidency) which would be “ provoca- 
tive” to the Soviet Union. Their newspapers 
criticise Russia and emphasise their belief in the 
democratic freedoms which are lacking across the 
frontier. But they are cautious in their use of 
words, as well as exceedingly jealous of their 
autonomy. They know how terribly Leningrad 
suffered in its long siege, and that the Russians 
cannot forget that Finnish armies, in the later part 
of the war, were working with the German armies. 
They know that the Soviet interest in Finland 
is primarily strategic and that Porkkala was 
occupied by the Russians as a strategic safeguard 
for Leningrad. That the Russians should now 
give it up suggests to them a further improvement, 
in “neighbourly relations.” 

7 + * 

William Clark will make an excellent Public 
Relations Officer to the Prime Minister. He is 
genuinely not a party man; he is clever and 
experienced in this kind of job. I first knew him 
at British P.R.O. in Chicago during the war; after 
the war he was, for several years, in charge of» 
American news on this journal. What I should 
not have expected is that he should desire to take 
an official job. Of course, he loves to know the 
inside story, as most of us do, but I should have 
thought he was the kind of man who would be 
annoyed at not being able to reveal it. Neither 
on the Observer nor as a B.B.C. figure has one 
ever thought of him as a shy, blushing violet. 
The job at 10 Downing Street will bring him 
into contact with many interesting people, includ- 
ing Lobby correspondents. But it is a silent job. 
For an almost professional B.B.C. chairman to 
take it is to drop from the applause (and groans) 
of the multitude into an honourable and 
impenetrable anonymity. 

* . * 

I have always respected Leo Amery as the 
leading “ intellectual” of the Conservative Party.. 
He was a survivor from the Milner imperialists; 
he had thought out his Conservatism, and it is 
not surprising that he could also be a member 
of the Fabian Society, which, under the guidance 


of Sidney Webb, always gave individual and 
national liberty a lower priority than order, 
planning, and the deliberate development of 
natural resources. Rather oddly, The Times 
obituary omitted two particularly interesting 
points about Amery. One was that his mother 
was a Hungarian Jewess, which, I have heard it 
suggested, gave additional impetus to his fervent 
imperialism, and the other was that he began his 
career as a correspondent of the “pro-Bocr” 
Manchester Guardian—the newspaper whose 
politics were, perhaps, furthest removed from his 
own. C. P. Scott once told me, with great relish, 
how he had to rescue stocky little Amery, then 
very young, pugnacious, and utterly fearless, from 
the Turks; as Manchester Guardian corre- 
spondent he had replied to a Turkish sentry who 
barred his way by bashing him with his umbrella. 
I got to know Amery personally in the anti- 
Chamberlain struggle before the war, and I once 
went on a delegation to him when he was Secre- 
tary of State for India. I recall how tough and 
powerful and yet polite he was in rejecting our 
plea for a broader constitutional offer. But he 
did not suffer from the delusions of Churchill 
who really hated going so far as the Cripps 
Mission. It is also true, however, that Amery 
could not, I think, have got to the point of really 
conceding freedom to India, as Attlee did after 
the war. If the Tories had won the 1945 ection, 
and Amery had been in charge of India, I have no 
doubt whatever that Britain would have been 
involved in a hopeless and dishonouring war in 
India, just as the French were in Viet Nam. 
* * * 

Poets have to be very careful. In this journal 
last week one of them described a sow as “a 
pattern of flesh gone wrong.” One of the letters 
of protest reminds me of another instance of 
literal-mindedness amongst correspondents. I 
think it is in his autobiography that William de 
Morgan tells us that he was rebuked for saying 
that an author was like a cow in that he needed 
“a great deal of time on his hands.” An indig- 
nant correspondent wrote to say that no cow had 
hands. De Morgan replied, expressing gratitude 
for the correction, and adding that he had always 
been very deficient in natural history. 

Critic 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a 


Having had inadequate time to change the other 
day and, finding myself in a light tweed jacket in 
the grand circle, I was forced to don dark glasses 
and pretend to be an American in order to avoid 
the baleful glances of the company. I think this 


is a bad thing.—Letter in Scotsman, (D. H. Bayes.) 


Dan, a four-year-old Alsatian, caught thieves who 
were stealing metal from the factory. 

A factory official said last night: “We wanted 
to show our appreciation with those gifts but the 
Chief Constable ruled that police dogs, like police- 
men, are public servants and not entitled to special 
award.”—Daily Herald, (J. W. Atkins.) 


Lt. Col. Harry fo joint master of 


has some advice 


on the killing of foxes-——“ those people who for-. 


merly shot foxes now realise they can have more 
fun by leaving them to be hunted by hounds.”— 
News Chronicle. (R. H. Turner.) 


Surely it is the height of bad manners for a man 
to greet and talk with a woman without first 


removing his sun glasses, It is a lapse equivalent 
to a failyre to raise the vizor in days gone by. 
Time and time again one sees photographs of such 
infringement of the courtesy code.—Letter in Daily 
Telegraph. (K. Jary.) 
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Splendide Mendax 


It is not fair or right to criticise the Foreign Office 
as such; what is does is done at the order of the 
Minister responsible—The Joint Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs. 

Please don’t be beastly to 

Loyal officials, who 

Cannot be forced to tell 

Tales out of school. 

Foreign Affairs, as such, 

Must not be known too much—- 
Comment is indiscreet, 

Silence the rule! 


When the world wondered where 
Vanished the “missing” pair, 
When rumour ran to earth 
Diplomat “ spies,” 

Spokesmen, misunderstood, 

Lied for the public good— 
Can they be rightfully 

Blamed for their “lies ”? 


Should Foreign Office heads 
Unmask suspected “ Reds”? 
Ministers knowing all, 
Hushed up the plot. 

Now, like aristos seen, 
Facing the guillotine, 
Sternly they castigate 

Press sans-culottes. 


kesmen behind the scenes 

ever must spill the beans. 
But when unhappily 
Facts are made known, 
Make a clean breast of it, 
Publish the rest of it, 
Write a White Paper, and 
Throw dogs a bone! 


Please don’t be beastly, when 
Lying like gentlemen 
Diplomats wriggle to 
Stop public riot. 
Praise those who never leak, 
Spokesmen who will not squeak, 
Splendidly, loyally 
Keeping things quiet! 
SAGITTARIUS 


The Golden Door 


Every day a few hundred Puerto Ricans can be 
seen at the San Juan airport waiting to board 
planes for New York. There are women with 
babies, young people, some older, some Coloured, 
some White. Their belongings are at their sides 
in suitcases or bundles. Amid gesticulations, tears 
and the bustle of hurried farewells, comes the 
announcement in Spanish over the loudspeaker 
signalling their departure. The Puerto Rican 
journey has its parallel in the migration of 
Jamaicans to Britain. Both represent a flight 
from a West Indian island beset with economic 
problems and the pressure of population. Both 
are towards countries where citizenship permits 
unimpeded entry. Both have their heartbreaks. 

The Puerto Rican journey is unique in the 
record of the many previous migrations to 
America. It is an air migration and the journey 
only takes 64 hours, not the two or three weeks 
sailing from Europe half a century ago. Since 
the possibility of return is ever-present, and the 
sense of commitment diminished, the incentive 
for cultural assimilation is reduced. Though he 
is an American citizen, the Puerto Rican comes 
with his native tongue, traditions and customs, 
and, instead of moving outward to take advantage 
of the wider opportunities the United States 
offers, the migrant usually bogs down in a single 
port of entry—New York. 

Before 1940, emigration from Puerto Rico 


averaged only a few thousand persons a year 
During and since the war, emigration spiralled, 
so that now about 600,000 have settled on the 
mainland. But the pull-back to the island is 
strong, In fourteen years, migrants who had left 
the island numbered 1,850,000; those who re- 
turned totalled 1,400,000. How many returned 
because they were transients in the first place or 
because they were disillusioned? A recent study 
showed that more than half already in America 
would like to return to the island with its mild 
climate and more familiar patterns, if they could 
support their families there. What has turned 
the Puerto Rican migration into the Puerto Rican 
problem is not its size. In fact, Puerto Rico’s 
entire population of 2.25 million could be 
absorbed into America’s expanding economy in a 
few years, as were previous migrants. The Puerto 
Rican problem lies in inability to establish secure 
economic and social footholds on the mainland, 
the sordid conditions under which the migrants 
live, and the seeming hopelessness of the island’s 
own position. To solve the problem it will be 
necessary to ensure a permanent migration from 
the island and to make sure that it is not confined 
to the single city of New York. 

To the majority of Puerto Rican migrants, New 
York and the United States are synonymous. New 
York is where friends and relatives live, where the 
home language is spoken, where the air route 
comes to an end, It is a dream world, a new 
utopia crammed with electric refrigerators, flush 
toilets and bathtubs, The dream fades as the 
migrant makes his way past the soaring sky- 
scrapers into the dark and dirty tenement district 
that becomes his new horizon. New York's 
Puerto Rican districts probably rank among the 
worst slums in a civilised country, not because the 
buildings are old and insanitary, but because so 
many people are crowded into small spaces—and 
because rents are so high that little is left for other 
needs. Most landlords with a long-term interest 
in their property can never be sure how many 
people will eventually live in the flat, whether the 
tenant’s job is permanent, or whether the migrant 
will have enough left from his earnings to pay the 
rent. The family does not always come at one 
time, and since relatives on the island are prone 
to share huts, the immigrants may follow the prac- 
tice, sharing costs. But the very act of sharing 
premises affords unscrupulous landlords the 
opportunity to charge exorbitant total rentals. 
There are some who make a speciality of buying 
slum properties for Puerto Rican occupancy be- 
cause they yield 30 to 100 per cent. a year on in- 
vestment. Strict enforcement by city officials 
of the building code is difficult since there is no 
alternative accommodation when they order 
evacuation of the houses. Prosecution in the 
courts has become tedious and often impossible 
Bad as the situation is for the White Puerto 
Ricans, it is worse for the Coloured. New York 
City has a famous skyline, but its colour-line is 
perhaps less familiar. 
America’s most tolerant areas, it has never been 
able to put an end to discrimination, nor can it 
open its housing to its minorities in the suburbs 
beyond its boundaries. Thus the Puerto Rican 
is hemmed into the centre of the city, and, for the 


Though the city is one of | 


Coloured particularly, only certain sections of that. | 


No wonder congestion and slum conditions arise! 

Despite the depressing housing picture, there 
are some brighter aspects. The immigration has 
been a blessing to employers and made the city 
a rich source of unskilled labour. The number 
of Puerto Ricans on public assistance in recent 


years has never risen above 10 per cent. of the | 


total, 
garment, hotel and restaurant industries and 
many more have found their way into light fac- 


Thousands have been absorbed into the 
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tory work. They have earned the respect ol 
employers and are considered dependable 
workers. They are, however, the lowest paid 
workers, often exploited because few of them 
know about the minimum wage laws. 

So the Puerto Rican journey continues. The 
migrant leaves behind him a densely populated 
island—645 persons to the square mile. At a 
similar density the United States would have a 
population of 1,900 million! The rapidly de- 
clining mortality rate coupled with the high 
birth rate makes Puerto Rico one of the fastest 
growing populations in the world, Competition 
for work is keen, wages low. The average income 
of the Puerto Ricans has been reckoned at 
about $432. About half the total population of 
14 years and over earn no income at all. Low 
incomes are reflected in poor living conditions. 
About 40 per cent. of the population sleep in 
rooms with four or more persons, many of the 
houses are ramshackle and cannot withstand the 
island’s hurricanes, most families have no ovens, 
many drink water from ditches. Yet though 
the island is crowded and conditions bad, its 
climate is warm; 70 per cent. of the people live 
in open country or small villages; social relations 
are intimate. Although the Negro population 
amounts to 25 per cent., there is so much inter- 
marriage that colour distinctions are of no im- 
portance except among the White élite. Rents 
are a tenth of what they are in New York, and 
though the slum of Puerto Rico may drive social 
life into the street, there is a good deal of differ- 
ence between a sub-tropical, Spanish-type plaza 
and the cold and impersonal slum street of the 
metropolis 

Public authorities in Puerto Rico are making 
valiant efforts to develop their country. Tax 


exemption to firms establishing factories on the 
island has improved work opportunities, 


Since 
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1940, thanks largely to the efforts of President 
Luis Munoz-Marin, net income has risen from 
$228 million to $962 million. School attendance 
has gone up from 68.5 per cent. to 78 per cent. 
A new land law has redistributed acreage to 28,000 
farm farnilies and another 60,000 are expected 
to be settled in the next six years. Life expect- 
ancy has risen from 46 to 61 years, and the death 
rate has fallen from 18.9 per thousand to 8,1, 
Thus, although development projects provide 
new opportunities on the island, the population 
pressure nevertheless continues and demands a 
solution. Statistics show that this solution could 
easily be found on the American mainland. It 
is estimated that with an emigration of 35,000 
to 50,000 annually there is a fair chance that the 
population of the island could be stabilised in 
the next generation. And it can safely be 
assumed such an annual figure is only a fraction 
of what U.S, industry can absorb, 

The solution to the Puerto Rican problem lies 
not in limiting their numbers but in the willing- 
ness of the American authorities and the public 
in general to treat these people as fellow citizens 
and to help them settle throughout the country. 
The post-war period of labour shortage has proved 
the most opportune for economic assimilation in 
America’s history, but the large concentration 
in New York City threatens to build up a 
stereotype image of the Puerto Rican worker 
which, if it reaches other cities, will curtail 


opportunities for wider settlement. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, for example, opposition was aroused 
against a thousand Puerto Ricans who had come 
to take jobs. Quoting from an unfortunate 
column in a New York newspaper, one Youngs- 
town official argued that the Puerto Rican was 
unable to assimilate. “They soon become mari- 


juana addicts, throng into cheap and crowded” 


dives which cater to their trade, and many become 
violent criminals with gun and knife. Many of 
them are dope peddlers. The crime rate is 
stupendous and it is increasing and spreading.” 
Puerto Rican officials, a progressive Youngstown 
mayor, a courageous local newspaper, and en- 


_ lightened churchmen and laymen challenged the 


indictment and overcame the opposition. 

Experiences like these are inevitable. Every 
migration to America has had its crusaders for 
“ pure-blooded ” Americans and against outsiders. 
Civic leadership and the process of time have 
aided other ethnic groups eventually to assimi- 
late. Although four of every five Puerto Rican 
settlers remain in New York City, a number of 
small clusters do exist in other communities 
across the United States. These centres, though 
isolated,, will draw more migrants through the 
Golden Door,jf they last. But to attract them 
there a constructive policy will be necessary to 
make it clear that America’s opportunities are 
available to all her citizens. 

H. Davip Davis 


The Nagas at Home 


(This is the second of Dorothy Woodman’s reports from Burma) 


W k crossed the Upper Chindwin in full moon- 
light, reaching the paddle steamer over a stretch 
of firm sand dotted with tiger flares. We were a 
highly practical party, one of Burma’s Mass 
Education teams on the way to the Naga Hills: 
a weaver, a blacksmith, two carpenters, a potter, 
a nurse, a cook, a mechanic, a physical instructor, 
a teacher and a graduate in animal husbandry. 
Some were returning from leave; others were 
embarking on their first field work; all had passed 
through the rigorous training at Chawdwingon, 
on the outskirts of Rangoon, the Headquarters of 
this, the most imaginative experiment in Burma’s 
educational programme. 

We marched over fold after fold of jungle- 
covered hills, stopping at the first village after six 
hours’ walk, Two Naga girls joined us here; they 
had returned to their village to pass on to other 
girls the knowledge they themselves had acquired 
at the Mass Education model village. The grand- 
father of one of them was a “ were-tiger”; he 
believed that his spirit left his sleeping body to 
enter that of a tiger. Walking through the rest of 
that day we sometimes met Nagas, usually in 
single file; they all carried bamboo baskets on their 
naked backs; they were taking beeswax and honey 
to exchange for salt and blankets down in the 
riverine villages on the Chindwin. There was 
never any doubt about their friendliness. 

Our destination was Hatti, a Naga village, built 
like all Naga villages, on the crown of the hill. 
Beyond us lay mountain ranges on the Burmese- 
Indian frontier, large areas of then stil) un- 
explored, and most of them onl t under 
nominal administration in 1940. the entrance, 
which was fenced round, was the Naga cemetery: 
a cluster of bamboo platforms amongst a clump 
of bamboo trees. Until the arrival of the Mass 
Education team three years ago, burial was un- 
known; corpses were left to rot on these platforms 
and the heads were carried round the village some- 
times a year later as a tribute of mourning. Last 


year, for the first time, an old man was buried, 
and gradually, instead of allowing bodies to spread 
disease in the village, they are being taken out 
into the forest. 

Side by side with the village of clean but rather 
ramshackle bamboo and thatch houses, the Mass 
Education team had built more substantial, though 
simple, houses of wood with corrugated iron 
roofs. The older Naga men and women are still 
unsure of them: the younger ones see how much 
more practical they are than their own dark 
homes, where there is never a window and 
ventilation, and a stone slab is used for cookitle 
and heating. The pattern of these houses is 
always the same; the larger room where the whole 
family lives, and the front part, where the horns 
of animals, which have been sacrificed to propitiate 
evil spirits are hung for all the world as they are 
in the baronial halls of England. The skeletons 
of animals, which have been killed in hunting, 
hang round the walls in the second part, grouped 
according to the year of ihe kill—macabre 
bundles, but less gory than a butcher’s shop. 

Until the Mass Education team came to live in 
the village, the Nagas had no idea of vegetable 
cultivation. They lived on the herbs they found 
in the jungle, on the animals they killed, on rice, 
on boiled puppies filled with herbs, on fried doves, 
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and fish from the river which runs through the 
valley. Today, they have a flourishing vegetable 
garden of lettuce, beans, cabbages and chilis, and 
the idea of cleanliness has now taken such root 
with the children that I was served with carrots 
washed in soap. The Nagas also knew nothing 
of terraced agriculture; they practised taungya 
agriculture, burning off a mountain side in the 
spring and then planting it and passing after a 
very poor harvest to the next mountain. It was 
uneconomical and led to land erosion. On the 
principle that Nagas will learn by experience, the 
Mass Education team had invited 15 families to 
co-operate with them in terracing a mountain 
slope to grow rice. Fourteen families agreed and 
grew 35 bags of paddy to the acre. The fifteenth 
carried on in their old ways and harvested 
only 5. They were paid for their work in bags 
of rice, salt, blankets, and hanks of bright scarlet 
wool were distributed to the women. The 
economy of the village is changing: rice, coffee 
and beans now grow where taungya cultivation 
had left the mountainsides scarred and infertile; 
a few young Nagas can now use a circular saw 
where before they had only their knives; girls car 
knit and weave and I saw the first collection of 
water jars hardening in the sun. 

The Naga community is closely knit, with elders 
responsible for defence, economy, sacrificial rites, 
death rites. One of these is an astrologer. The 
elders had a conference with the Mass Education 
team leaders. They asked that the personnel of 
the team should not be changed frequently; “ we 
get used to faces,” they explained, “they 
are no longer strangers.” They wanted 
more teachers. They were afraid that if boys 
and girls continued to go down to Rangoon to 
school (there are 98 selected from Naga territories) 
they may not want to come back to live in 
the village; so why not bring teachers to Hatti? 
And then a serious complaint was made. Mules, 
belonging to the team, had demolished young rice 
plants. Would the team provide them with more 
rice to make up for this loss? The village hadn’t 
taken very kindly to mules; they were first of all 
afraid of them and now they proved to be thieves! 
On the whole, however, the Nagas’ interests 
seemed to be in practical, concrete things—more 
medicine, which they are gradually substituting 
for animal sacrifices, more salt, more blankets as 
they slowly decide to wear ‘clothing. 


When the conference was over, Clin Long Poo, 
who was responsible for defence, performed a 
Naga dance. He was alert, amusing, and had a 
great reputation as a hunter; he had killed ten 
tigers. Tiger tusks were his headgear and he wore 
heavy ivory armlets and a brass disc which proved 
more responsive than the more familiar fig leaf. 
He felt, and behaved, like the lord of creation, 
making broad Elizabethan gestures towards each 
of the women in turn. I was flattered—and the 
Naga women uproariously pleased—that he did 
not make any exception when he turned towards 
the only woman visitor present. 

That night Nagas brought down branches of 
trees and wood from the jungle and made a camp 
fire. We danced round the fire, moving towards 
and back from it to the accompaniment of a 
rhythmical chant. This was the dance they per- 
formed when the last head ‘Was taken from a man 
in another village which had not paid a debt. The 
skull still hung, beribboned, on the spirit tree. 
The Mass Education team stayed indoors that 
night, not only because they felt it might be 
safer, but because it was their policy not to inter- 
fere. They were new to the village, and a change 
must be made by the Nagas themselves, not 
imposed. But no head has been taken since. 

Two years ago, Nagas in the next valley raided 
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ATOMIC POWER FOR PEACE 


Nearly 200 years ago James Watt's kettle changed the course of 
industrial history. Now, into the second half of the twentieth century, 
comes a far greater development — the age of nuclear energy. 

The Geneva Conference has shown that Britain leads the world in 
developing this new source of power — is ready now to take its place 
in the design and construction of complete atomic power stations not 
only for this country but for markets throughout the world. And in 
the forefront of this great development stands the G.E.C., leaders in 
electrical progress. 

With a background of manufacturing experience covering over 
half a century of electrical power and generation, the G.E.C. has vast 
resources jn scientific and engineering knowledge to contribute to the 
development of this new source of power. 

The G.E.C. has a staff of engineers, physicists, metallurgists, 
chemists and allied technicians, unrivalled in the industrial world, 
devoting their energies exclusively to solving the many problems 
associated with atomic power station construction. They bave been, 
from the outset, closely associated with atomic developments and the 
supply of equipment for Britain's atomic factories. 
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At this moment they are busy on the design of auclear reactors 
and other specialised equipment, And in addition, all the power 
station generating plant, transformers and switchgear, all the elec 
tronic components, instrumentation equipment and superyvmory 
control systems, and even the underground cables and overhead lines 
that will carry power from the stations to the factories, offices and 
homes of the nation, will be made within the C.E..C, family of work: 
and companies. 
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Naga villages over the Indian frontier, and took 
about 50 heads. The Burmese Army pursued 
them. The Chiefs of the rwo tribes were brought 
together by a young Licutenant who knows Naga 
language, and has won their confidence. They 
swore not to go head hunting again, taking an 
oath on a tiger’s tooth and drinking from a skull. 
To break such an oath would bring on them the 
wrath of a multitude of evil spirits; and it is very 
unlikely, this young officer said, that it will be 
broken. Further, some months later, U Nu met 
Mr. Nehru on the frontier, and Naga Chiefs pre- 
sented to them their ceremonial spears underlin- 
ing their earlier pledge. U Nu told them he hoped 
it would be possible to send a Naga party of friend- 
ship and goodwill from Burma to India; likewise 
it would be but fitting for the Indian Nagas to visit 
their brothers in Burma, thus creating better 
understanding between the two sides. 

Back in Rangoon, where far too few people 
yet appreciate what is happening among the 
Nagas, U Aung Min, one of the pioneers of Mass 
Education and Director of Social Welfare, 
described ‘the team’s work in Hatti and in a 
second Naga centre lower down the Chindwin. 
“Our study of the Nagas,” he said, “has con- 
vinced us that they are no less intelligent than we 
are, that they are no less hard working than we 
are, that they desire advancement no less than 
we do, It is isolation and lack of 
that have arrested their development. Now, it is 
up to all of us to see that they are no more isolated 
and the same opportunities that we get must be 
afforded them, and help them that they may be 
able to help themselves to a life befitting of an in- 
dependent people.” 

DorotHy WoopMaN 


An Encounter 


'T were are people and there are cases, From a 
writer’s point of view the latter are stultifying. 
They tell one too much. They infect one with 
theories of human conduct; they become puzzles 
with one piece missing. Attempt to supply the 
piece and there is the certainty of being wrong; 
give them up and they haunt you for years with 
your failure and their plausibility. Every writer 
has these recalcitrants sketched out abortively in 
his notebooks. For sixteen years I have been 
tormented by one I call the blue-eyed captain. 
The blue-eyed captain torments because he is 
a case and he is most active at this time of the 
year which is the anniversary of our short en- 
counter, I met him one evening in the dining 
car of a West Country train in the first mad 
months of the war in 1939. Like love, war is a 
sickness in its beginnings. It falsifies everything. 
Towns change their appearance, time goes to 
pieces, journcys drag on light-headedly; above all, 
people let out their private madness. We 
through a trap door into other periods of our 
lives. The day I met the captain, a middle-aged 
slerk at my bank went down with nettlerash, an 
illness he had not had since he was under canvas 


g 


at Le Havre in 1914. Myself, I had revertéd to 


my fourteenth birthday, stared at soldiers and was 
full of the dramatic war scenes I could remember 
when I was a boy, For this reason I stared at 
the captain as he sat opposite to me in 

The captain was a lithe, good-looking 


man in 
his forties, young for his age. A few months” 


before he would have been one of those men who 
look like smart game in their tweeds and who one 


om 6 ee walle poets eS a 
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ous, Shep oak of leatinn, fitinn, nie 
and land, They may run a farm for a rich or 


sell expensive agricultural machinery in a gentle- 


manly way. Coveys of them meet in bars at hours 
which suggest idleness and anxiety. The captain 
was one of these. Agriculture was « poor thing 
before the war. He was delighted by the pleasure 
of being in uniform once more. 

“T’'ve seen this war coming a long time,” he 


Personable, sie’ dal. nail cay lat ecanabe 
tance, the captain might have been any other 
officer of his age who suddenly felt the world had 
meaning at last. 

Any other officer—except in onc startling 
private respect: his eyes. They were blue; one 


elegance. They were set in a mesh of fine lines, 
though not puddied, and were like two dead 
china blue stones, opaque and semi-precious. 
When his lids moved, they had the indifference 
of an 


This was one of the crack trains of the Great 
Western but now, because of the war—troop 
trains or air raid rumours—it stopped and crawled 


going on from a blank screen. 

“Are you going back to the depét?”’ I asked. 

“No,” he said. “I’m on leave.” 

“That must be a relief.” 

“T’m on sick leave.” 

“That must be a relief in a way too,” I said. 

“ As a matter of fact,” the captain said, “ it isn’t. 
I’m going blind.” 

How does one suddenly tell a stranger one is 
going blind? The captain did so in the quiet 
confident voice of one who had backed a winner 
yesterday. He was pleased. He was even quietly 
boastful. To me, of course, the blue eyes at once 
became the whole man: serene in their hurt, their 
very intensity, the tired dilation of things bloom- 
ing too full. I noticed now they were yellowing 
ia the whites. 

“I've just been up to see a specialist in 
London,” he said. “He’s messing me about. I’ve 
been going to him for a month and he thinks if 
he can check it for a while he'll cure it altogether. 
He says the nerves are engorged with blood. I 
get black-outs. Damned awkward when you are 
driving a car on the road. I never had anything 
wrong with my eyes in my life before this. That 
is how I knew something was wrong. I blacked 
out on the road a mile from the camp.” 

It wasn’t at all funny; it was damned lucky, the 
captain said. He had slowed down because he 
thought he saw some fellow he knew—people you 
knew years before were always trickling into the 


was at 


ip the falsely amused manner of one who has just 
been dumped at the edge of a tropical jungle after 


A fatal remark to make to © writer. I looked at 
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the Captain’s startling eyes. So featureless, their 
shutters of blueness down. ‘What—I asked myself 
the question that was to change him from a 
human being into a trick case—what was it the 
Captain did not wish to see? 

“Whatever it is,” the Captain said, “it put the 
wind up me and I'm not easily frightened. I went 
through the whole of the 1914 war, spent three 
years in France and I never had anything like 
that.” 

The subject was ended. I looked out of the 
window. ‘The train was still standing in the sad 
silence of the water meadows. Slowly trundling 
towards us was an endless goods train which be- 
came a procession of guns when it passed. 

“I would have thought three years in France 
was enough war for a lifetime,” I said. 

“I enjoyed it,” said the Captain. 

“I don’t think many people did,” I said. 

“You'd be surprised,” said the Captain. “Lots 
of fellows cracked up, people you would think 
would never break. Others didn’t. I’m not shoot- 
ing a line but it never worried me once. I was 
three years in the line and I can honestly say I was 
never once afraid. People were pulled out and 
sent back to the base; I wasn’t. I don’t take any 
credit for it. From the beginning of the war to 
the end, nothing touched me.” 

“The noise alone. . 

“TI know, 
me.” 

“And you were never afraid? ” 

“Never,” said the Captain. “Never thought 
of it.” 

The Captain’s manner had become spacious 
and enthusiastic. As if it had caught his confi- 
dence, our train began to move and the voices 
in the dining car lost their isolation and became 
merged in the general slurring of time. 

“The only time that I was frightened in 
France,” he said, “was in the last month of the 
war, There was a German attack and I suddenly 
found myself alone with a German coming at me 
with his bayonet. I saw him. I stood there. I 
had a revolver in my hand. I couldn’t lift it. I 
was paralysed, If my batman hadn’t seen it and 
got the fellow first I should have been dead. He 
just rushed at him and got him. Saved my life. 
I can se¢ it now. Nice fellow. He wiped his 
bayonet afterwards, as naturally as anything, as 
good living a fellow as you'd ever see. Yes,” said 
the Captain. “I was afraid then.” 

It was funny the Captain said, joining the regi- 
ment again. A bit of a strain, after the first few 
days. Everyone was older, you forget that. The 
brigadier was past it. Some of those oid fellows 
were still fighting the 1914 war. There were a lot 
of small quarrels. 

“When I get my eyes right I shall probably put 
in for a transfer,” he said. 


I said goodbye to the Captain. It was not, asT . 


have said, a real goodbye. I talked about him to 
my friends, I discussed his case with one or two 
doctors. Yes (they agreed) it was probable that 
the new war had brought back to him some inci- 
dent he did not want to see again. Yes (they 
agreed) it was odd that his old batman had been in 
the car with him at the time of the black-out. If 
(they said) his batman had really been in the car 
with him! If (they added) he himself really had 
had a black-out when he was driving! The strong 
probability was (they said) that his blindness had 
started one morning when he was sitting on the 
lavatory. It was on the cards that his old batman 
had never rejoined the regiment. Or, in the terms 
of his story, had never existed at all. But ob- 
viously (they said) there was something the matter 
with the Captain’s eyes. 


V. S. Parrcuert 


Nothing. Noise never bothered 
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The World Well Lost 


Ass the lights go down in Madison Square Gar- 
den, leaving only ten thousand cigarettes glowing 
like stars in the darkened tiers, Paul Robeson 
stands on the dais under the floodlamps. Right 
hand cupped to his ear, he sings—is it Ballad for 
Americans, or Water Boy, a Russian, a Chinese, 
a Spanish song? Or is it the inevitable encore, 
for which the galleries are already shouting: 
“Last night I dreamed I saw Joe Hill, alive as 
you and me”? For whatever the title of the 
show, the scenery and the producers are the same. 
It is Spanish Aid, The Yanks Are Not Coming, 
the Second Front, the Wallace campaign, Civil 
Rights, here in the Garden, or Chicago or Los 
Angeles, or at the Peekskill riot, with Paul in the 
spot before the collection. 

Just so do we remember him ir pre-war 
England—the warm-hearted champion of the 
common people in their fight for freedom, the 
most moving singer this generation has heard or 
is likely to hear. The difference was that, when 
he sang for the Popular Front he did not need to 
decide whether or not he was a Communist. 
Fascism was the enemy of freedom, and, above 
all, of racial equality. In England there was no 
racial discrimination to narrow the scope of Paul's 
sympathy with Left causes. 

Somewhere about the time of Munich, a pacifist 
who was also a resolute anti-fascist argued with 
Robeson about the coming war. He at first 
puzzled Paul by boggling about taking part in 
war against the Nazis. He explained that he had 
a prior loyalty—deeper even than his hatred of 
Fascism. Robeson’s face lit up. “I understand 
now,” he said. “You feel as I should if fighting 
against Hitlerism meant, by some accident, that 
I had to fight against my own Negro people? I 
just couldn’t do it, however good the cause.” 

In America Paul feared the taunt that he was 
willing to compromise about the Negro cause; he 
would not, like some other successful Negro 
artists, merely appease his conscience by support- 
ing respectable liberal organisations for Negro 
emancipation. He must join the ranks of the 
fighters, and that, he believed meant the Com- 
munists. So he gave them his great talents, 
singing, speaking, marching with them down 
every. inch of the Party line. 

And for that he has lost his passport and his 
livelihood. Since 1950 he has been unable to 
travel outside the United States, refusing, on 
principle, to sign an affidavit that he does not 
belong to the Communist Party. His most recent 
legal action has brought yet another rejection from 
the State Department. Given permission to visit 
Canada, he is still unable to accept a Soviet offer 
to make a film version of Othello, as well as con- 
cert engagements in England, invitations to Paris 
and Rome and Prague. The State Department 
has not forgiven his speeches on previous 
journeys abroad and, at home, no one will hire 
him as a professional entertainer. At the begin- 
ning of August an English visitor asked a San 
Francisco radio station why it did not play Robe- 
son’s records. The station president, Mr. Cisler, 
replied : 

We consider him a disgrace to the American 
scene for his long-standing feud with our way of 


life, and hence no need to publicise his name for 
any further public income to him from concerts 


or \e 
The boycott is complete. For, in any case, as 
Mr. Cisler added, “he has not recorded any 
material on the new and better long-playing 
records which we now use exclusively.” There- 
fore, “considerations of good taste and discrimina- 
tion do suggest his omission from programme 





planning.” Paul Robeson has not been tried by 
due process, but “ good taste” has sentenced him 
to unemployment in a country he cannot leave 

As witch-hunting intensified he became 
more extreme, more outspoken. Former friends 
recanted, turned informer, ran for cover, but 
Robeson took to the stump. Though he has never 
revealed whether he holds a party card, he refers 
to himself as a Communist, and at union halls and 
picnics, at rallies and on picket lines, he has 
spoken up for the Communists “ who have done 
a magnificent job.” With pride he received the 
Stalin Peace Prize in 1952, and listened with 
emotion as Howard Fast pinned on his coat the 
medal which Fast called “the highcst award the 
human race can bestow upon one of its members.” 

Paul is courageous but not sophisticated about 
politics. At the White House, in 1946, he told Presi- 
dent Truman to his face that there was “ little to 
choose between the crimes of the men on trial 
at Nuremburg and recent U.S. lynchings.” In 
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1949 he insisted that countries which received aid 
under the Marshall Plan “had nothing to give the 
U.S. except the raw materials to be found in 
their African colonies—and that means further 
exploitation and abuse of Africans.” At the same 
time, he announced that “ the struggle in Greece 
is again noble testimony to the courage cf the 
Communists, who have always been the first to 
fight and die for the freedom of all peoples.” And 
this was in the same year that he told a civil rights 
conference that Trotskyists were Fascists and 
therefore had no claim to civil liberties. 
Robeson’s conversion, absolute and unquestion- 
ing, is the more remarkable because it has no 
obvious impulse from his personal experience. 
He was famous, popular and rich. He had never 
himself suffered from serious discrimination as a 
Negro. Of his own free will he bears on his 
shoulders the accumulated sufferings of his people; 
as the greatest of American Negroes he feels that 
he must be a self-appointed sacrifice on the altar 
of racial freedom and equality. It is this quality in 
him that has aroused such hostility among other 
leaders of the Negro community, jealous perhaps, 
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certainly embarrassed by him, and bitterly critical 
of his refusal to see that the battle against segre- 
gration can be waged in other ways than by the 
head-on and often unscrupulous tactics of the 
Communists. “If only,” they will say, “if only 
Paul were on our side,” as he contemptuously dis- 
misves them as reformists and Uncle Toms, 

Robeson’s contempt is harsher, possibly 
because of all Negroes he has had to steel himself 
most against the blandishnents of success, to 
cultivate his sense of injustice. In Princeton, 
New Jersey, where he was born in 1898, his 
father was the minister at the Witherspoon 
Presbyterian Church, much respected by Negroes 
and Whites. His mother, who died tragically 
when he was six, came of a mixed Indian-Negro 
family of Quaker belief, and her great-grandfather 
an of Benjamin Franklin—helped 
found the Pree African Society in 1787. In this 
liberal tradition, young Paul grew up, a brilliant 
bey. popular and mixing freely with both White 
and Negro schoolfellows. Princeton University 
at that time was closed to Negroes. and Paul was 
only the third to enter Rutgers. There he con- 
tinued to prove himself a scholar, and, what was 
a more certain path to social acceptance, one of 
the outstanding athletes of his day. Years later, 
when he was playing Othello, he said that to 
catch the tension of Othello’s rage tic recalled the 
only time in his life when he felt a similar 
emotion. As a freshman, he was trying to get 
inte the college football team. At practice, each 
of the team was playing for his place against the 
newcomer, hating the thought of making room 
for a Negro: the whole team made a set at Paul. 
A broken nose and a dislocated shoulder put him 
out of practice for ten days. When he returned 
to the field, one player brutally kicked the finger 
nails from his hand. Paul lost his temper, charged 
down the field like a mad bull, and then, gripping 
the last man to approach him, he swung the 
wretched player above his head, and was about 
to smash him to the ground when the coach 
shouted from the touchline, “ Robeson, you're in 
the team.” He became one of America’s greatest 
football players. 

Moving to Columbia Law School, and living in 
Harlem, Paul was still scarcely aware of his 
colour. He made friends easily; he even managed 
to get a job in a White firm, something that few 
Negro lawyers had yet done. But he left the job 
when some of his White colleagues protested 
against working with a Negro, and after drifting 
for a while, struck up a friendship with the 
Provincetown Theatre Group, and especially with 
Eugene O'Neill. He was cast as Emperor Jones, 
as Jim Harris in Al Ged’s Chillun Got Wings— 
he had barely set foot on the boards when he was 
beginning to dream about Othello—and then, 
with the backing of his Greenwich Village friends, 
came his first concert in April, 1925, the first 
concert ever given in the U.S. which consisted 
entirely of Negro music. 

Success, but what Paul felt to be increasingly 
limited success, came after. Show Boat made 
him, in New York and London. But the songs, 
the stage parts, were Negro songs, Negro parts. 
The London production of Othello, at the Savoy 
Theatre in 1930, was the beginning of his escape 
into a wider field. New York producers were 
still afraid of it; even in London, there was doubt. 
Hannen Swaffer asked whether the theatre public 
would take to seeing a Negro make love to a White 
woman and throw her round the stage. “It 
didn’t bother most people,” Paul said afterwards, 
“but it sure bothered me. For the first two 
weeks in every scene I played with Desdemona, 
that girl couldn’t get near me. I was backing 
away from her all the time like a plantation hand 
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in the parlour.” New York had it unti 
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1943 to see Robeson as Othello, but—as the New 
York Times wrote of the opening night—it then 
gave him “an ovation that has not been equalled 
along Broadway in many years.” 

By then, however, Paul Robeson was more 
than a great singer and a magnificent actor: he 
himself said that he had come “to see my work 
a8 a social weapon, not as art for art’s sake.” He 
had become dissatisfied with “ singing to the same 
audiences of comfortable people.” And the 
climax of his discontent came shortly after he 
appeared in the film Sanders of the River. He 
said that he put everything he had into his part: 
“T thought that I was doing a good job for my 
people.” Then some of his Leftist friends told 
him that the film was imperialist propaganda, 
that he had played up to the White stereotype of 
Black. In anger, Paul gave away all the money 
he received from the film to Negro relief organisa- 
tions, and repeatedly tried to buy up the negative. 

About this time he made his first visit to Russia. 
In 1948, he told a Senate Committee how he then 
felt and why he sent his son Paul to school in the 
Soviet Union. “I walked the earth there for the 
first time in complete dignity.” The minority 


U.S., Russia to Europe; and but for Paul’s con- 
viction that, having seen the light, he must com- 
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municate his conversion, he and his wife Essie 
would have settled in Moscow. 

In the years whén the Popular Front made 
Leftism acceptable on both sides of the Atlantic, 
Paul could earn a great deal of money, and he 
could be a propagandist too. He moved happily 
through a whirl of meetings, plays, concerts: it 
could be the Albert Hall one night and Unity 
Theatre the next. His personal warmth and 
- generosity, his bigness and his kindness, made 
him everybody’s friend—and many of those 
friendships have lasted despite the naiveté of his 
political activities in recent years. Even today, 
when Paul makes some outrageous statement, one 
which would seem silly or vicious in the mouth 
of a hard-boiled party official, one feels more 
embarrassment than anger. For he has stood 
up to be counted when others were running away. 
spending his energies prodigally for the truth as 
he sees it, counting the world well lost. In 1948. 
when he made five hundred free appearances, 
most of them political, he was giving away the 
equivalent of $750,000 at the box-office to heip 
win votes for Henry Wallace. By cutting himself 
off from the main stream of American life, he 
may have been guided along tortuous paths and 
done less than was in him to help his people 
towards equality. If so it was from no fault but 
lack of political judgment. Now, perhaps, as the 
mood changes, he can find his way back. 


Entertainment 


French and Italian 


In the controversy that sunders the Sunday papers 
as to whether Feuillére is the greatest 
living actress (Mr. Harold Hobson), or only 
the living romantic actress (Mr. 
Kenneth 
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Mme Feuillére, though acting with great distinc- 
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Since the theatre never does things by halves, 
Ugo Betti is a name that is likely in the next few 
months to become as familiar as Anouilh, though 
he is not likely to be so popular, being a moral and 
i writer rather than a romantic one. 
and the Rebels, which made a consider- 

ion at some months ago, 

» to come to London with Miss 
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dramatically successful 
Rebdels, a little boring at 
others. The interest of 
ing for a playwright— 
was, politically speaking, y literate, and is 
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“fighting passionately on the side of the dignity 
the individual life against the block powers of 
States and parties. Both plays assume that the 
audience can at once feel it into the heart of a 
itical crisis, and know what, in general terms, 

it is all about (and this is, of course, an optimistic 
assumption for the avercg: English audience). 
The Burnt Flower-Bed opens in a mountain villa 

to which an important y leader, John, has 
retired. Some years ago he lost his adored son in 
an accident, and both he and his wife have been 
lysed in will ever since. There are factors 

in this accident which they have never been able to 
equate with the facts; they can’t get the thing 
straight in their minds and they are stuck brooding 
over it. Now the leaders of the Party arrive to 
demand that John returns to help them in the 
international crisis that has arisen. He alone, they 
insist, is sufficiently well known end well re- 
garded by all sides to open negotiations with the 
enemy. John eventually takes them at their word, 
and agrees to act—only to discover that this is 
atrap. He is simply being used by them, and his 
death, which they would engineer, was to be the 
signal for starting a war with a “just” excuse... 
It is playwright’s intention that John’s 
discovery of this piece of should rce- 
the jam in husband and wife have been 

and lead them to the truth about their 
it is the failure of the play that 
of his equation never match one 
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What we want to engage our 
fully is this uns sing fact about 
accident, but some kind of explanation of it 
traced in the lives of the father and mother, and 
one that ties in with the political side of the play. 

As it is, it is only this political side that ‘‘ works.” 
There we are conscious of a highly intelligent and 
very interesting mind at work and one that can 
translate its ideas into dramatic truth and actable 
parts. The duel is between the disillusioned 
idealist John and the commissar figure who comes 
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He’s big and brown, but British born and bred. 


His ancestors were locusts of the African deserts, whose descents 


e upon the fertile valleys of many Middle Eastern countries 
Born in 


used to bring starvation and ruin 


: ° to luckless peasant farmers. 
Berk sh I re Today, he and his kin are reared 
| by an L.C.I, research station in Berkshire, 


so that he may be studied by scientists whose only aim is to discover quicker, + 


more effective means of exterminating his wild relations. 


The workers of this selfsame I.C.I. research station 
helped to develop the range of ‘Gammexane’ insecticides 
which have done so much to give control not only of locusts but of insect pests 
ranging from bedbugs to flea-beetles and mosquitoes. 


Thus, and in a thousand kindred ways, 1.C.1.’s research 
and production are serving the Nation. 
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le will discourse most 
eloquent music ™. 

There is always controversy about who wrote 
Shakespeare, and the prvtquaists of Bacon and 
pomp Poel ty re is even doubt about 
of the words t’s edition gives 

“ excellent music"), But either way it means ~ 
the same, We don’t know who wrote the 

we enjoy them, and from this from 

it seems that the author, whoever he was, 

enjoyed good music. 


Whichever faction you support, you'll enjoy good 

music too, superbly uced on High 

Fidelity equipment, You'll find that the more 
uent or sence the music, the better Classic 

Hi-Fi equipment will it, 

Don't worry about where 

eS ie bee 


Bacon, Shakespeare Marlowe. 
CLASSIC 1 - 
The HiFt end F.M. SPECIALISTS 
152-364 LOWER ADDISCOMBE ROAD, CROYDON, SURREY, ENG. 








Both are admirably played. a 


menace coming from a blinkered, unemo- 
and Mr. Esmé Percy as a discarded 
has one finely d scene in which 

faces, not very courageously, the certainty of 
his imminent death s Yvonne Mitchell has 


the unrewerding role of the already half-mad 
wife. This 


is, in the con , obstinately 
stagy; Miss chell can equal emotionalism, 
but neither she nor anyone else could humanise 
it as it stands. Still, if this play is something of a 


disappointment after the other Betti, I can all the 
same recommend it to those who can enjoy 
seeing politics treated seriously on the stage. 
T. C. WorsLey 


Half a Loaf 


Tue difficulty of staging opera at the Festival 
Hall is so palpable that many people have been 

, in rather fretful tones, whether the attempt 
is justified at a time when Covent Garden 
houses only a troupe of oriental dancers requiring 
neither elaborate stage machinery nor a large 
orchestral pit. The answer, I suppose, is mainly 
financial. To import a complete opera company 
is a most expensive project, and the Festival Hall 

far more money, at roughl comparable 
prices, than Covent Garden: not a does it con- 
tain half as many seats again, but for structural 
reasons far more of the seats can be described 
as “ good.” 

We are thus faced with the old choice: half a 
loaf or no'bread. Is it better to abjure such 
visiting companies altogether, or to welcome them 

= of makeshift staging and a general absence 

of illusion—of that impression we like to receive 
of being wholly immersed in the drama? Much 
will depend on the purely musical attainments 
of our visitors; much on the nature of the operas 
they present. If fewer complaints were heard last 
year during the Viennese Mozart season, that was 
partly because the operas chosen were all 
nguely intended for performance in an un- 
darkened theatre and do not invoke the same kind 


| of romantic illusion as, say, Tristan; and partly 


because the presence of the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra and of international casts more brilliant 
than those normally seen in Vienna itself proved 
so satisfying on the purely musical plane that it 
was ¢asy to overlook scenic shortcomings. Indeed, 
first-rate operatic singing and playing go a long 
way towards creating own dramatic illusion, 
and this illusion can survive almost anything short 
of the absolute prose of a concert performance, 
with Tristan bobbing up in tails to answer a 
Dior-clad Isolde. 

The Stuttgart Elektra, with its single plain set 
and the superb singing of Inge Borkh, came off 
remarkably well on the CinemaS stage of the 
Festival Hall. But Tristan und Isolde, on the 
following night, held little of its proper magic. 
The scenery was sillier than it need have been 
(for instance, unless I misinterpreted the back- 
cloth to Act I, land remained in sight throughout 
the ), the singers were uneven and the 
orches' playing was below par. The Royal 

fine orchestra with 

some notable wind players, but I doubt whether 
it can have had enough rehearsal for so long and 
arduous a score. Ferdinand Leitner, who has 
shouldered alone the heavy burden of all the 
was at any rate unable 


to inspire the players to anything like the 
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gassen (who flew back to sing a Siegfried in Ger- 
many half-way through a far too crowded London 
schedule) presented a weaker Tristan than I recall 
from his recent Covent appearances in 
that role. Notable performances, however, came 
from Jovef Traxel as the Young Sailor and from 
Gustav Neidlinger, a magnificently virile baritone, 
as Kurwenal. In Die Zauberfléte, 4 generally 
more successful if rhythmically undervitalised per- 
formance, the Pamina of Lore Wissmann and the 
Papagena of Ellinor Junker-Giesen were outstand- 
ing; Gustav Grefe, as Papageno, and Ilse Hollweg, 
as the Queen of the Night, also did well, but 
Traxel’s Tamino, the most nonchalant of magic 
flautists, was something less than Mozartian, and 
Otto von Rohr, whose King Mark had just passed 
muster, found his vocal weaknesses sadly exposed 
by the sublime arias of Sarastro. 

The last of the Stuttgart operas was Fidelio, in 
Wieland Wagner’s controversial new production. 
The symbolic scenery consists of a round platform 
and a great frieze of steel bars; the clothes are 
vaguely modern; the production, based frankly on 
the assumpti reasonable in y, that the 
plot is well known to all, dispenses with spoken 
dialogue. The case for these drastic innovations 
is that Beethoven, concerned only with the human 
heart and with abstract ideas of tyranny, truth 
and liberty, was continually hampered by the 
realistic demands of a medium unfamiliar to him. 
There are some features, such as the stylised lung- 
ing and swaying of the chorus, which strike a pre- 
tentious or even a ridiculous note; but the general 
effect is of a concentrated and very impressive 
distillation of the opera’s central theme. ¢ cast 
rose finely to both the dramatic and the musical 
demands of the occasion. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


e,¢ 9 . 
Critic’s Choice 
Toorn’s GaLuery has started a new annual series 
of exhibitions called Critic’s Choice. Each year a 
critic will choose about 25 paintings by half a 
dozen contemporary British artists and then 
explain his selection at length in the catalogue. 
Tooth’s, I think, should be congratulated on their 
initiative—though there is a danger in the scheme, 
for it puts painters even more in the power of 
critics, whilst the true function of a critic is not 
that of an impresario but that of a poet and 
thinker combined. I suggest that some other 
gallery inaugurate another series of exhibitions 
in which established painters make a choice of 
the works of their less well-known contemporaries. 

The first selection at Tooth’s has been made by 
Mr. Eric Newton. His attitude is summed up 
by his remark that, “ What * modern’ art has done 
—and this is important—is to give every artist 
permission to evolve his own mythology”. Mr. 
Newton believes this to be an advantage; I believe 
it to be a tragedy. But Mr. Newton is one of our 
most persuasive critics and his essay defending 
his romantic attitude is well worth reading. The 

inters he has chosen are Sutherland, Leonard 

osoman, Stefan Knapp, Donald Hamilton Fraser 
and od Philig Sutton. 

Suthe ’s work has always given the im- 
pression that he is overwhelmed by a threatening 
world. In his early gouaches he distilled genuine 
poetry out of his awe at the scale of nature, and 
in some of his war-time pictures of mines he 
did the same thing in a different way. In his 
—— series he slashed out, tortured, like a 

to a stake. In his thorn trees he 
Suan a natural and therefore powerful image for 
his own view of the world. But more recently— 
as in his new canvases here of a Hanging Cross, 
a Hanging Form Over Water and a hanging apple 
bough—the threat has become more and more 
subjective in character. He now invents or inter- 
prets conglomerations of minute desiccated forms 
and surrounds them with a bare desert of canvas 


in a jar. eS ae cot one 














what makes Sutherland’s new paintings so 
uninspiring is the niggly lack of confidence or 
breadth in their actual drawing and structure. 
Formally they are like the skeletons in the cup- 
board from a Victorian drawing-room piece. 
Leonard Rosoman presses each of his images 
of a tree, or a garden, or a figure, like a wild flower 
in a book of verses, and then arranges them to- 
— to — an unusual sense of space and 
silence such as one might sleep-walk through. 
Like all works of intense nostalgia his pictures 
are enervating but they are also very pleasing 
because they derive from a truly visual lyricism. 
Knapp paints semi-abstract constructions which 
look as though they were made out of wrought 
iron and are full of symbols which have no extra- 
museum currency. Hamilton Fraser produces 
pretty enamel patterns extremely slickly (Mr. 
Newton denies this), and Philip Sutton is a young 
painter whose green orchards and plains were 
recently discussed enthusiastically in this column. 
_ Gerald Wilde, who has a retrospective exhibi- 
tion at the LCA. (he was born in 1905), has had 
for many years an impressive reputation amongst 
a few collectors and painters. At a time when so 
many trivially cultivate their inner conflicts and 
exploit their feeling of uniqueness, Wilde is out- 
standing. Here is a man, far removed from his 
neighbours by his unhappy imagination and 
violent compulsions, desperately striving to break 
down the barrier to describe and tell the reasons, 
as he sees them, for his being. His early works, 
such as his gouaches of a pier, his By Grand 
Central Station I Sat Down and Wept, or his oil 
painting (like a Euston Road Soutine) of a Lon- 
don street, are comparatively easy to read, even 
if everything about their material except their 
intensity seems poverty-stricken; his later works, 
although nudes, birds and aerial views of build- 
ings occur in them, are more difficult; superficially 
they look rather like close-ups of a fire seen 
through a grate. But their conviction and their 
amazing strength of line, devouring colour and 
interlocking shapes, make it obvious that they are 

















“He has written many of the most 
forcible leaders in this journal 
{New Statesman & Nation], a 
well as the signed articles and 
reviews that have made him one 
of the best known and influential 


names in English journalism. 
“But I cannot blame him 


accepting the Daily Mirror's invi- 
It is a challenge which, 
for one of Crossman's record, 


tation. 


could not be rejected. 
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RICHARD CROSSMAN 
joins the ‘MIRROR’ 


Kingsley Martin writes in the New Statesman and Nation 


for 


not abstractions. They are painted with the 
passion and denial with which an artist might 
paint the belly of the woman he loves. Their 
obscuriny is only the result of a frantic focus— 
one thinks of the vision of a lion, captured, caged 
in a zoo, and glimpsing between the heavy bars 
(which are there in the painting) vivid colours 
and shapes to which he reacts wildly and wholly 
as if he were still free. Or, if one wants to be 
more clinical, one thinks that he paints the gates 
(again the iron bars) on the very perimeter of the 
Conscious, beyond -which is all the raw material 
which, when it is brought inside, is fashioned into 
our ideas of heaven and hell. The trapped in all 
of us can respond to these works because they 
strive for all release, and in our recognition of this 
and of the loneliness and suffering involved, we 
think—however rashly—of the word genius. 
JouN BERGER 


Proverbs of the Cellar 


By now, barring accidents, Gog and Magog and 
goodness knows who have Leen televised at a 
Guildhall banquet and the commercials are on the 
air. It isa solemn moment. The B.B.C, mono- 
poly which seemed eternal when Sir John Reith 
breathed o’er Savoy Hill turns out to be as mortal 
as you or me. And now? I have come to think 
of television as a cellar. We sit in the dark gazing 
neither out nor in: and since we know a country 
by its proverbs this seems the appointed time to 
collect the proverbs of the cellar. 

A usual theme is that the commercials may give 
us better entertainment because they will have 
more money to spend. In practice, the fact itself 
is dubious at the moment, though things may 
change fast. Advertising revenues are lowish 
and production costs are high. In TV, as in film, 
there is a true correlation between quality and 
money spent. Yet let’s beware. Remember the 


The costliest films are 


film Ceasar and Cleopatra. 


“The Daily Mirror’s circulation 
is approaching 5,000,000; how can 


S$ a man who has so often com- 


plained that Fleet Street lacks 
independent the 
American pattern refuse, when he 
is offered the chance of joining 
Cassandra and Vicky on a mass 
circulation paper 


columnists on 


which prides 
itself in the slogan “Publish and 
be Damned’?”’ 


read his articles regularly in the Mirror 
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sometimes the worst Recently, during the Radio 
Show, the B.B.C. spent money lavishly on a series 
of programmes in so-called Arenascope. You 
could almost hear the money cascading like water, 
but the results were a splashy flop, 

More taste than money is a good proverb for 
the cellar. There is another moncy side. Till 
now the B.B.C. has been helped by an invisible 
subsidy from underpaid artists and writers, Even 
so the new regime doesn’t necessarily mean a 
shower of pennies from an adastral heaven. The 
actors, through Equity, seem to be making a satis- 
factory deal. By contrast television and screen- 
writers have nearly reached a deadlock in nego- 
uations with contractors who have seemed rather 
like men moving about in worlds not 
realised. In consequence—interesting revolution 
—the writers have turned themselves into a trade 
union, Interesting, too, in this Atlantic-hopping 
medium, is the fact that American and British 
writers are bargaining side by side. 

The American invasion is not threatened only 
through the commercial network. The B.B.C. 
the other night gave us The Burns and Allen 
Show with comic monologues by Allen in place 
of the advertising spots. This was American 
crazy comedy at its best. I was struck by ats 
traditionalism: situations straight from the 
commedia del arte arranged round a Mrs. Mala- 
prop whose genius is to confuse not words but 
ideas. Four writers produced some brilliant gags 

and some ropy ones. Once we have firmly 
established our national independence these inter- 
changes are going to be valuable. I'd like to see 
competition in craziness between Burns and 
Alien and The Goons, I'd put my money on 
The Goons. 

I was amused by one piece of competition, 
The commercials have The Scarlet Pimpernel 
(geared to the U.S. market) asaseries, The B.B.C, 
jumped ahead on Sunday with the old theatre 
version made for Fred Terry. Not so damned 
elusive! In the cellar we can’t read. Will our 
children then become illiterates? For my part I 
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There’s a common belief that reading is 2 more 


au 
i 


, intelligent activity than listening. Yet was the 
| intelligence quotient of the illiterate audience at 





the Globe lower than that of the readership of 


The proverb of the cellar says: The voice tells 

more truth than 

Watching an interesting and slightly alarming 
television programme s extravagant 
enthusiasm of the audience at the last night of 
the proms, I took to ing how it will turn 
out if TV does for the theatre, in the way of 
audience, what radio has done for the concert 
hall? A curious thought—I find it rather 
exciting. 

But the last proverb of the cellar is a line from 
one of Blake’s songs in The Island of the Moon: 
The cellar goes down with a bump. 

MontTaGu SLATER 


Brain-washing Teacher 


“ Blackboard Jungle,” at the Empire 
OW master,”” at the National Film 
tre 


“The Kentuckian,”’ at the Leicester Square 
Odeon se 


The Blackboard Jungle lifts the lid off the cess- 
pools of the American urban educational system. 
The pupils of this high school have the affability 
of a Roman rabble. Polyglot, illiterate, juvenile 
desperadoes, few seem to measure up to less than 
the dimensions of baseball players; physically 
well-developed by constant all-in combat their 
brain power is about equal to a dinosaur’s. They 
don’t want to learn, except the arts of delinquency, 
and the more masculine pastimes of robbery and 
rape, and generally to imitate the action of the 
Brando. 

It is a terrible picture of life just off the main 
cleared highways, reminding you of the wartime, 
“This verge is not yet cleared of mines.” Into 
this “garbage can of the educational system,” as 
Louis Calhern’s beautifully play cynical 
dominie calis it, strides a navy veteran (a sincere 
performance by Glenn Ford) to his first teaching 
a Ideals held high, he is undeterred by bed- 

and brickbats. Nor does a savage man- 
handling set him back. But his approach to 
teaching these morons wouldn't have instilled 
discipline at Roedean. And frankly, if he was 
using approved instructions and educational aids, 
it is not difficult to see why there is such a formid- 
able problem in America. Or does the weakness 


lie not with the school’s discipline but with the 
failure of the film to t this aspect of the 
question honestly? inly the » which 


strikes one as wag true in all but its 
solution, comes aoe. te A by having all the 

“toughies ” ” fall. Pe the of visual aids, 
cartoon fairy-tale and the sink-our-differences 
chumminess of the Christmas show. It’s all less 
neatly packaged in life: hatreds don't evaporate 
with a matey chorus of Jerusalem or Go down, 
Moses; and boys longing to get-the-hell out of 
school don’t remain just use a master 
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assures them that he won’t quit if they don’t. 

But if the film doesn’t answer the question, it 
poses it, doing so in a gephic, adult fashion in 
which the acting, particularly of Sidney Poitier as 
the young Negro leader, is soundly satisfying. 

Emotions in this film are primitive. In agon- 
master, a little-known John Ford film, starting a 
dedicatory season of his work, they are equally 
uncomplicated. Yet how compelling and accept- 
able they are made to seem, despite their sim- 
plicity. The film handles in a leisurely manner 
the trek of a Mormon wagon-train across the 
desert to the promised land of California. It is 
guided by two young horse-dealers whose desire 
for money has not quenched youthful pity. The 
incidents—drought, bandits, Indians, impassable 
countryside—occur with naive casualness. And 
yet, though of this one is not conscious until the 
end, the tension is never slackened, the slow 
swinging momentum continually maintained. 
One is well aware that the idiom, the keynote, of 
the production is romantic nostalgia. But nothing 
is forced; it is all probable. The integrity of the 
Mormon characters, the self-sufficiency of the 
young wagonmasters, whose fearless maturity is 
still not free from an adolescent tenderness, the 
long, silent passages of the film—remember Ford’s 
dictum on dialogue: an “ irreducible minimum ” 
—the luminous photography, gilding the scene in 
a dawn-of-world light—these combin= to sustain 
plausibly a story that in another’s hands would 
sunder disastrously. 

Burt Lancaster’s, for instance. The gloss he 
rubs, as director, on to his story of the backwoods 
Kentuckian seeking the freedom of Texas has a 
bookstall shimmer. Where Ford’s romantic 
approach sets a patina of credibility on his period, 
Lancaster’s gusty romancing creates nothing but 
a@ mirage. 

MICHAEL CRAMPTON 


The Japanese Dancers 


Tue second programme of the Azuma Kabuki 
Dancers and Musicians is not so obvicus'y 
impressive as the first but there are performances 
such as have never in my generation been seen 
here in ballet. The nearest counterpart was in 
Robert Helpmann’s synthesis of acting and move- 
ment when he was with the Sadler’s Wells com- 
pany, although this was never quite so thoroughly 
controlled. The acting of the men, Tsurunosuke 
Bando, Masaya Fujima and Shusai Fujima, is 
so concentrated and so lyrical that it makes the 
English style seem like that of a sketchy amateur. 
Watching through opera ses the details of 
their expression twist and grow till even the 
most violently displayed emotions seem built 
up out of the previous experience, showed that 
Covent Garden is too large a theatre in which 
to appreciate the finer points of the Kabuki 
art; while, in spite of a rostrum, the new seating 
in the stalls makes it almost impossible to sec 
the dancers’ rhythmic footwork, there are so 
many heads to be dodged. 

The more dramatic stories suit the slithering, 
wavering, stamping kinds of action from which 
the y is made. The warrior and his 
beloved come to say their last farewell in the 
moonlight; two enemies attack them and everyone 
is killed. A princess fascinates a lord and then 
turns out to be the witch of the mountain. Two 
lovers come to commit suicide by a river in 
which the man finds the skull of the lady’s father, 
whom he has killed. When he draws out the 
scicle that pierces its eye, the lady is at once dis- 
figured by the same wound. These Japanese 
are adept at making this kind of trick convincing. 
When the beautiful girl quivers and turns, the 
grim wound on her white face is shocking; 
yet not realising what has happened, she cannot 
understand her lover’s sudden aversion. The one 
serious fault with the present programme is in 
having long and slow explanations before every 
number, where platitudes about Art being like 
Nature, ‘and Nature being like Art abound. 

ANNABEL FARJEON 
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Correspondence 


WEST INDIAN IN BRITAIN 
Sin,—If Norman MacKenzie, W. John Morgan 
and Mercedes Mackay cannot find colour prejudice 
superficially then, by God, they are going to dig for 
it. Here in Birmingham we have Poles, Czechs, 


by no means the least favourably regarded of all these 
immigrants, In the factory in which I work we have 
some scores of West Indians and Pakistanis, They are 
doing a variety of jobs, from sweeping to truck- 

iving, loading and unloading materials to operating 
and one has a quite responsible position 
Mf Arg erage Lang in fact, 
done by their White counterparts. I have 

seen or heard 

be 


iat 


of any friction or discrimination 
identified as colour prejudice. A fair 
employed on the buses as con- 
conductresses and drivers. They perform 
with an urbanity and dignity that has been 
by many people using the buses. 

ictchaekdan eadies acens cede te de wast 
as to deny. But the irritation, it is mo more, except 
in a few extreme cases, is not one of colour prejudice; 
it is a question of economics and security. In Bir- 
mingham, as in most cities, there is an acute housing 
Many couples have been on the list for 
council houses for years. They, too, are living in 
one or two fooms and paying as much and sometimes 
more than “Benjamin's” two pounds ten a week, 
often with the added proviso that there are no 
children and. that they must both be out of the house 
all day. As far as I know the West Indians have 
not been given council houses—yes, but obviously the 
housing situation will become increasingly aggravated 
with each fresh influx of immigrants. Consequently 
the fears, suspicions, call them what you will, of the 
people native to Birmingham are that their chances 
of a house or a decent flat at a reasonable rent are 
receding rapidly. Again, all British people have been 
paying for years a weckly insurance which for men 
has reached a new high at six shillings and ninepence 
per week, If for any reason, and the reason may be 
a good one, they relinquish their jobs they may not 
draw unemployment benefit for six weeks. They 
can, of course, invoke the bureaucratic rigmarole of 
a Referees Court, but this usually gets them nowhere. 
Then we learn that others who have never paid any 
insurance contributions are able to draw Assistance | 
immediately upon their arrival in this country from | 
the same funds that our officials so zealously with- 
hold from us when the need arises. 

These are the sort of things that cause the irrita- 


E 


A 


F 


tions that so many slick-thinking people condemn as | 


colour prejudice, which they are not. 
CLIFFORD TOLCHARD 
165 Mansel Road, Birmingham, 10. 


KAMAU KACHINA 


Sm,—I note with interest that the New STATES- 
MAN AND NATION printed a leader, “'The Death of 
Kamau Kachina,” drawing attention to the atrocities 
in Kenya; something which has deeply disturbed very | 
many people and about which these people can do 
precisely nothing. 

I mention this ir, view of the fact that your article 
stated, somewhat glibly, “ Thirdly, it is remarkable 
that this case has aroused no public protest in this 
country, which used to be sensitive to issues of 
justice.” May I ask, sir, in all humility, how one 
may publicly protest at this and similar barbarisms? 

Over the past ten years or so I have written 
hundreds of letters#o the press and to my M.P. pro- 
testing against actions which disturbed me to such an 


extent that I have compiled a scrap-book of news- | 


paper cuttings from which I will now refresh your 
memories : — 

1. Entire villages destroyed in Malaya. 

2. “ The Tragedy of Kampi Ya Simba” (Kenya). 
2,200 Kikuyu women and children, and 750 men 
evicted from villages where they had lived for more 
than three generations, in order that the villages 
might be destroyed (November, 1952). 
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3. Two Kenya police reserve officers fined (£50 
and £100) for causing actual bodily harm to an 
African e¢x-mission teacher (flogging, which was 
followed by death) (October, 1953). 

4. Forty-four Kikuyus sentenced to death for 
murder of a year-old baby during Lari massacre 
(September, 1953). 

5. Chinese girl, aged 17, killed by security forces in 
Malaya, and her body, clothed in a green jungle 
outfit, strapped to an upright plank and exhibited 
outside a police station (November, 195)3). 

6. Eleven Africans hanged for a ritual murder in 
Basutoland (August, 1953). 

7. Fine of £50 for ordering five Africans to be 
whipped with a rhino-hide whip—Kenya police 
officer (December, 1953). 

8. Ten-year-old boy shot dead in Malaya; consort- 
ing with terrorists (January, 1954), 

9. Mau Mau oath taker drenched in paraffin and set 
ablaze by 16-year-old Police Reservist (February, 
1954). 

10. A member of Mau Mau sentenced to death for 
carrying 10 rounds of ammunition. He also carried 
one of General Erskine’s surrender pamphlets. (This 

t a protest from the News Chronicle) 
(February, 1954). 

11. Kikuyu woman sentenced to death for possess- 
ing seven bullets (February, 1954). 

12. Life imprisonment for teenage Kikuyu girl who 
had one cartridge in her handbag. The judge: “If 
you had not been under 18 I would have sentenced 
you to be hanged ” (April, 1954). 

The above are just 12 examples selected from 
a very large number. 

I have protested hundreds of times, lost very many 
nights’ sleép; on one occasion arrived home after a 
very ‘busy day’s work and wrote letters to four 
different newspapers concerning a case in Kenya 
And now I realise that our much-praised freedoms 
here in England are purely negative. I detest the 
people responsible for our colonial savagery, but as 
for protesting I now realise only wo sadly that such 
a thing is sheer waste of both time and money. 

Sutton, Surrey. D. BrapsHaw 





Do you need to be gifted in 
order to speak one or more 
foreign languages really well? 


| Some people learn more quickly than others but it is safe 
to say that you become fluent in any language you 
choose provided you go about it the right way. The 
 Linguaphone system with its recorded voices of dis- 
tinguished akers and professors makes language 
learning quick and easy for anyone. 


Is it possible to learn a new language 
at home? 


With textbooks alone, this is extremely difficult. Bat 
with a Linguaphone course you can tackle a new langu- 
age with ease. From the very first you hear the language 
faultlessly spoken on Linguaphone records. You can pause 
when you wish and you can replay even a short phrase 
as often as you please. You quickly learn the vocabulary 
with the minimum of effort. If you are planning to visit 
countries whose language you have never studied, a 

course is the ideal way to ensure full 


| enjoyment from the trip. 


Can you quickly gain fluency in a 
language you learnt at school? 
| There is no better way than Linguaphone. 





It will do 


far more than brush up your knowledge of the language. 


fe will give you fluency and knowledge of idiom you 
never had before. And it will accustom you to the native 

| lilt and rhythm of the language as only the living voice 
can do 


Does a Linguaphone course give you a 


:complete knowledge of the language ? 


365 
BETTER TEETH 


Sm,—I should like to point out a few inaccuracies 
of fact and logic in Dr, Roberts’ article in your 
issue of September 17: 

1. One does not add lime to water to soften it. 
The reverse is true, 

2. It is misleading to speak of “the acidity 
which would otherwise cause lead-poisoning,” with- 
out further explanation. Some soft water attacks lead 
pipes, and the proper remedy is to have the domesnec 
connecting pipes made not of lead but of iron, as 
the main pipes are, Or of copper. 

3. It was not “Anglesey, Kilmarnock, Darling- 
ton and Watford” which agreed to having their 
water supplies treated with fluoride, but a handful 
of fallible men who constitute the Local Authoritics 
of these places. In each place there is strong opposi- 
tion from an intelligent minority. 

4. It is irrational to say that one should not 
object to doctored water supplies because “food is 
doctored in a hundred ways.” I know it is, It 
should not be. 

5S. It cuts no ice to say that fluorine exists in un- 
doctored water. So do many other harmful minerals. 
So does radioactivity. 

6. It is unscientific in these days to assume thet 
something is harmless because it is ingested in very 
small quantities. 

7. It is not logical to equate an anti-bacterial 
additive such as chlorine (in itself a disagrecable 
makeshift) with a would-be “ do-good ” additive such 
as fluoride, 

The principle of do-good additives is, in any case, 
capable of infinite abuse. One might suggest, per- 
haps, a harmless bromide for the drinking supplies in 
Argentina, Cyprus and Morocco; and no doubt some 
ardent Malthusian could make out a very good case 
for an anti-fertility substance to reduce the over- 
crowding in these islands. And how about a liule 
mescaline? 

Penny Hill, 

Amberley, 
Sussex, 


D. E. Davy 


What everyone should 
know about languages 


By following « Linguaphone course you gain a com- 
plete knowledge of the language including its grammar 
and idiom, Even if your main purpose in learning the 
language is te read and write it, net wae in wtill 
by far the best way to learn. 
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PRIVATE PRACTICE AND THE 
HEALTH SERVICE 

Sm,—You have a large following among doctors, 
politically sympathetic and appreciative of your 
general standards of excellence, whom you con- 
sistently affront by your articles on the functioning 
of the Health Service. One contributor I recall (an 
appropriately anonymous ex-patient) who was sur- 
prised to find good treatment in hospitals, by the 
best consultants, etc., going on just as it did before 
1948-——counting this as evidence for his pious sum- 
ming-up that “the Health Service does work,” which 
was repeated several times like a refrain. He was 
happily unaware that the essential change in 1948 
was one of finance, not of premises, personnel or 
treatment, and that he, as 4 patient, could have no 
knowledge of the administrative travails of the new 
system. 

The more usual articles, like one from “ A Medical 
Specialist” in a recent issue, complains at length 
that hospital consultants are still allowed to see private 
patients and to use private hospital beds. It 1s 
declared that patients are squeezed into the private 
wards under the threat of a very long waiting list 
for the general wards. Waiting lists necessarily vary 
between hospitals and between uifferent specialties, 
but your readers should be reassured that urgent 
cases are in fact admitted urgently irrespective of the 
waiting list; while even for non-urgent cases like 
squints, the waiting list for private patients is in 
my own teaching hospital actually longer than that 
for my general wards (about four and three weeks 
respectively), However, the final answer to this 
specious argument is that the elimination of private 
wards would force the consultant to use private 
nursing homes instead; this might inconvenience the 
consultant, but would matter littl to the patient, 
and the only benefactors would be the jubilant capi- 
talist owners of the nursing homes who would receive 
money formerly paid through the hospitals to the 
Treasury. Is this really what your querulous contri- 
butors desire? CONSULTANT 

London, W.1, 


Out on Monday 
“Book of the Month Club” Choice 
Book Society 


in America 7 
Recommendation 
by the author of 


THE “CAINE” MUTINY 
HERMAN 
WOUK 


Herman Wouk’s new novel can 
best be described as a modern 
love story. It is also the life story 
of Marjorie, née Morgenstern, 
and of her youthful pursuit of a 
theatrical career. In this vivid 
and lively tale, he brings to bear 
all the narrative force which made 
The “ Caine”’ Mutiny a best-seller 
wherever English is spoken. 


Marjorie 
Morningstar 


640 pages 16s, net 
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MARX AS HISTORIAN 
Sin,—Mr. Hobsbawm is indignant because Mr. 


N 
the paramount influence, for good or ill (or both) 
of Marxism on all forms of historical writing; least 
of all Mr. Trevor-Roper. But this does not alter 
~_ oe that Burckhardt’s masterpiece on the 
talian Renaissance profoundly affected the methods 
ta ate oe ne 
lennium; and has acted as a powerful antidote to 
one-sided interpretations of the facts by the bigoted 
followers of many a fanatical creed. Mr. Trevor- 
Roper points out quite correctly that, whereas 
Burckhardt’s predictions were of a startling 
originality and accuracy, Marx’s were largely falsi- 
fied by events. To this Mr. Hobsbawm can find 
nothing better to say than that Heine, too, had 
successfully seen into the future. So, for that 
matter, had more than one member of the opposite 
camp—Maistre and Dostoievsky, for example. Yet 
none of these claims to be scientific. Marx and 
Engels did. One of the tests of a true science 
is capacity for correct prediction. In this, as Mr. 
Trevor-Roper was concerned to point out, Marx 
(in company with the other builders of vast his- 
torical cosmologies during the last hundred years) 
had notoriously failed. As for the Eighteenth 
Brumaire, does even Mr. Hobsbawm believe that 
this interesting piece d’occasion would have sur- 
vived on its own unaided merits—if its author had 
not been Karl Marx? Little service is rendered to 
the memory of one man of genius by wantonly 
represenung his minor writings as incomparably 
superior to the major achievement of another. 
Rome. Isatan Berit 


Str,—I have only just seen Mr. Trevor-Roper’s 
letter on my return from abroad. Will you allow 
me a brief reply? 

Mr. Trevor-Roper wrote: “ As a historian (Marx) 
is as dead as mutton, or at least as dead as Orosius, 
Baronius and Bossuet.”. Whatever this means—and 
I assume it does not mean that these four writers 
are unduly neglected—it cannot be defended. Nor 
does Mr. Trevor-Roper succeed in defending it 
by stating that he meant to say “universal his- 
torian” instead of “historian.” The term “ universal 
historian” is ambiguous anyway. To throw the 
Annales, the Discours sur l’Histoire Universelle and 
——say~—the Preface to the Critique of Political 
Economy into a single pot seems to me merely mis- 
leading. Darwin and Bishop Wilberforce were both 
discussing zoology, and perhaps were both wrong; 
but Wilberforce, even had he been technically better 


| qualified, was not a zoologist in the Darwinian sense. 


Mr. Trevor-Roper’s other observations are irrele- 
vant. The fact that St. Augustine (whom we are 


| not discussing) utilised Orosius is beside the point. 
| So is the fact that students of the counter-reforma- 


tion cannot neglect Baronius. My statement that 


| no historian today thinks their views worth a minute’s 
| consideration—I ought to have excepted specialists 


in certain periods of ecclesiastical history—is not 
invalidated by the claim that Gibbon referred to 
them. The suggestion that, a century after their 
respective deaths, Orosius, etc., may have been as 
alive as Marx in 1955 would be relevant only if 
it had been made in Mr. Trevor-Roper’s original 
review; but that was not what he said. Nor, since 
he himself agrees that Orosius, etc., are “ dead,” 


| are we discussing whether they are worth reading or 


should have been read. 
My point was and is that Marx is not to be com- 
pared with the theologians. It may be true that al! 


| four have given rise to subsequent orthodoxies, but 


Marx's historical reputation does not rest on this. 


| (Incidentally, even in this respect he is vastly more 


important than the others. There is no reference to 


| Orosius, Baronius or Bossuet in the Pope’s recent 
| address 


to the Historical Congress at Rome.) 
Modern historiography has not been transformed by 
adopting clements of Orosianism or Baronianism, 
as it has been transformed by adopting—often in an 
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over-simplified form—celements and methods of 
approach pionvered by Marxism. Mr. Trevor-Roper 
and I are agreed that Orosianism, etc., are dead. We 
disagree on what I believe to be a fact, independent 
of one’s political or ideological sympathies, that 
Marxism as a historical method and interpretation 
is today alive. He is at liberty to believe that it ought 
not to be, but has not, I think, demonstrated that 
it is not. 

I am sorry that the fantastic nature of his remark 
led me to underestimate his acquaintance with our 
four writers. However, I am at a loss to under- 
stand why my paraphrase of his own claim that 
Baronius, etc., are “ dead” should lead him to accuse 
me of “ ignorant, dogmatic 

37 Gordon Mansions, 

Wc, 


E. J. HosssawM 


FEAST OF LANGUAGE 


Str,—Mr. Hills is right, as I discovered before 
I saw his letter; and I apologise most humbly to 
Mr. MacDiarmid for my cocksureness about South 
American Spanish. Having been “faulted” myself, 
I ought perhaps to leave Mr. MacDiarmid with the 
last word. Let me give, however, one example of 
the information in the poem that, where I could 
check up on it, appeared to me inaccurate: 


On to T. S. Eliot’s line 


“ Bewray the repr outstent the naze” 
And myself with sig twee oh Gongorism 
And even Spender’s “the narcine torpesce. 


Neither Mr, Eliot nor Mr. Spender is guilty of 
these absurdities; they are the humorous inventions 
of a polemical Australian writer—gunning generally 
for modern poetry—whose pamphlet, in which they 
appear, I had occasion to review a year or two ago. 
The fact that Mr. MacDiarmid welcomes these 
spoof lines with open arms does throw doubt, I 
think, both on his taste in poetry and the sound- 
ness of his general philosophy of language. 

I know no fashion in which a critic can show 
“ respect” except by giving his honest impression 
of the words on the page before him. An author’s 
literary manners, as distinct from his personal 
manners, are a proper subject for criticism; and I 
am surprised that my strictures on Mr. Mac- 
Diarmid’s lack of literary tact, his lack of feeling 
for an audience, should have betrayed him into a 
string of personalities. I did not think I had any- 
thing so ambitious as a “philosophy” for Mr. 
MacDiarmid to take exception to. I live honestly 
by my wits. I believe in what Matthew Arnold 
called “the free play of the mind,” and I try, 
when I can, to help people. Is this typical liberal 
attitude worth disliking so intensely? As for my 
“ cut-glass accent”——-Mr. MacDiarmid borrows the 
phrase from Dylan Thomas—I have in fact the 
ordinary slow emphatic speech and marked burr of 
the middle-class North-Eastern Scot. But I am 
genuinely sorry that my unusual acerbity of tone 
should have riled Mr. MacDiarmid; it was due to 
quite disinterested annoyance at seeing a fine talent 
egoistically squandered. G. S. Fraszz 


-THE PIG’S REPLY TO THE POET 


Pink, fat, content, although not clean 
Angst is twin brother of hygiene), 

I looked across the fence to see 
The poet who examined me. 


Drawn face; with horror and compassion 
Contemned my bliss after my fashion; 

Sad tongue dredged up from heart-burnt mind 
Words to describe me (how unkind), 

Why should his puritanic song 

Regard my fecund bulk as wrong? 


As, uninhibited, I squelch 

Grunt and rejoice, feed young and belch, 
Pattern of flesh fulfilled as meat, 

Alive in zest; dead, good to cat. 

How many poets can confess 

Such dual-purpose blessedness? 


Pro Porca Renté Haynes 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Freud’s Middle Years 


Ass children of the twentieth century, inmates 
of our great global mental hospital, we are all, 
in a sense, Freud’s patients, and it is part of 
the continuing transference situation that we 
should go on being madly curious about him. 
We want to know everything, so that we can 
reconstruct and possess in image-form this 
benevolent, Tiresian artist-scientist of genius 
who went down into the pit of the unconscious 
and foresuffered all. Yet, inevitably, our attitude 
is ambivalent, our curiosity tinctured with 
malice. In so far as Freud appears before us 
in the paternal or patriarchal role, as the last of 
the great Hebrew prophets, we must confess to 
a sneaking wish to denigrate him, to prove to 
ourselves that he was as frail as his patients. Our 
appetite for detail, then, is insatiable; fortunately 
here is Dr. Jones to gratify it while presenting 
an admirably balanced picture of Freud as a 
great investigator and a great humanist*. 

The. circumstances which prompted the 
writing of this massive work, of which the second 
volume has now appeared, were outlined in the 
introduction. For the sake of new readers it is 
perhaps worth briefly recapitulating. Freud’s 
reticence about his own personal life was extreme, 
and after his death his family first intended to 
respect his wish for privacy; but as time passed, 
owing to ingenious and unscrupulous attempts 
to cash in and hoist Freud with his own petard, 
the truth was becoming overlaid by a mendacious 
legend. It was therefore decided that Dr. Jones 
should go ahead with a full definitive biography. 
The first volume raised high expectations of a 


_ major work which the second fully sustains. 


It covers the period 1901-1919. It opens with 
the happiest years of Freud’s life, when he 
emerged from isolation into the first—-and rather 
premature, as it turned out—glow of recognition, 
and carries on through the various dissensions to 
the war, which Freud did not expect and which 
he at first greeted with an oddly naive little out- 
burst of patriotism. Dr. Jones is lavish as ever 
with detail and he writes rather more fluently 
and gracefully than before. He includes an 
exhaustive review of all Freud’s writings and 
theoretical work during the period, everything 
from the case-histories to the essay on “The 
Theme of the Three Caskets.” 

One of the revelations of the first volume was 
the extent of Freud’s own neurosis, diagnosed 
by Dr. Jones as anxiety hysteria. This was cured 
by Freud’s herculean self-analysis, which he 
began in 1897 when he was working on The 
Interpretation of Dreams and breaking free from 
the spell exerted over him by Fliess, the strange, 
number-fixated, later paranoid Berlin rhinologist. 
One of the revelations of the second is the extra- 
ordinarily childish behaviour of the first crop of 
disciples. Having read of the various schisms 
was prepared for a good deal of bickering 
hardly for quite so prolonged a storm in 
nursery as Dr. Jones unfolds. Tension 
between Vienna and Zurich was heightened by 
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* Sigmund Freud—Life and Work. Vol. 11: Years 
—— 1901-1919. By Eaxnest Jones. Hogarth 
58. Ss. 


accusations of anti-Semitism. Even Abraham, 
generally so beautifully balanced, gave his little 
displays of temperament. As for Ferenczi, the 
daringly original Hungarian (he, incidentally, 
attempted during the war to conduct the psycho- 
analysis of his commanding officer on horseback) 
whom one had tended to regard as almost on a 
par with Freud himself, his demands for his 
master’s attention were so exigent that he ruined 
Freud's holiday in Sicily by pestering him with 
problems of neuroses and psychological conflicts 
and preventing him from enjoying his pastime of 
archeology. An epidemic of slips of the tongue 
was often a storm signal; more than once, after 
some particularly tempestuous conference, one 
is tempted to cry out: heaven help the poor 
patient on a night like this! 

What does emerge from Dr. Jones’s story most 
clearly is the tact, patience and complete absence 
of dictatorship displayed by Freud himself in 
dealing with his unruly brood of witch-doctors. 
The defections of Adler and Stekel did not 
worry him unduly. Adler’s specious description 
of the ego he compared, wittily, to “ the clown 
who claims to have himself accomplished all the 
difficult feats of the circus.” When Stekel, mock- 
modestly, compared himself to a dwarf on the 
shoulder of a giant who could see farther than 
the giant himself, Freud—privately—com- 
mented; “ That may be true but a louse on the 
head of an astronomer does not.” But the part- 
ing with Jung, so talented, and, for a time, so 
apparently steeped in psychoanalysis, was much 
more bitter and more complicated. Freud, 
sensing Jung’s vast ambition, did all he could to 
gratify it within the framework of the Inter- 
national Psychoanalytical Association. When the 
final break came in 1913 Jung had been masking 
his own opinions for some years. As early as 
1909 he startled Dr. Jones “ by saying he found 
it unnecessary to go into unsavoury topics with 
his patients; it was disagreeable when one met 
them at dinner later on.” As a refreshing con- 
trast to all this squabbling and self-secking, 
comes the quiet, cosy family life at Berggasse 19, 
with archazology and literature and mountain- 
climbing and mushrooming holidays when— 

Freud would sport .. . a Tyrolese costume with 

visible braces, “shorts,” and a green hat with 

a little Gamsbart brush at its side... . He had 

a habit of creeping silently up .. . and suddenly 

pouncing to capture the fungus with his hat as 

if it were a bird or a butterfly. 

Dr. Jones’s attitude towards his master is 
deeply respectful, of course, reverent even, but 
he eschews idolatry and pokes plenty of fun. 
There are moments when one suspects that he 
may be pursuing a fantasy—strongly recom- 
mended to biographers—which he himself calls 
“the reversal of generations,” and turning 
Freud into his own son. His psychoanalytical 
interpretations of Freud will have a varying 
appeal. Freud as the Jewish Hannibal who could 
only march on Rome, the Great Mother, when 
he had come tw terms with his father via his 
self-analysis, and who, on arrival, symbolically 
thrusts his hand into the Bocca della Verit4 in 
S. Maria Cosmedin—“ a superfluous gesture for 
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a man of his imtegrity”—is one example. 
Another is a suggested explanation of Freud's 
passion for truth, plus his distinctly puritan bent, 
plus the sexual field of his investigations, in the 
light of a traumatic fantasy in connection with 
his elder half-brother Phillipp. 

In slight contrast, perhaps, to Freud's pas 
sionate integrity and titanic industry, wes hi: 
singular personal charm. This is how an anony 
mous correspondent (possibly the poetess H.D.) 
was to describe him, some years after the middle 
period, in a letter to Havelock Ellis. She is worth 
quoting, as a second opinion: 

He is a rare exquisite being, small, very 
fragile . . . always fine, remote, spiritual, yet 

warm and near and sweet, with, all the time, a 

saint-like, imp-like quivering sense of humour 

which alone should put him among the im- 

mortals, 

This charm, together with a typically Viennese 
grace, comes out strongly in Freud's writing and 
gets over well in the later English translations, 
though it was typical of Freud’s loyalty to an 
old friend that for a long time he resisted all 
attempts to make him change his official English 
translator, Brill, who though estimable in many 
respects was, as Dr. Jones points out, incapable 
of writing correctly or readably in any known 
language. Allied to the charm were some 
endearing inconsistencies: credulity and indis- 
cretion—Freud was a great breaker of his own 
rules—also extreme kindness, with good often 
done by stealth. One instance of many which 
Dr. Jones gives is his generosity towards the 
unfortunate Wolf Man, a figure well known in 
psychoanalytical literature, who went through 
four separate analyses, 

An especially fascinating feature of this 
volume is provided by some of the minor figures 
in the story. There are eccentrics like Otto 
Gross of Graz, the genius who was Dr, Jones's 
first instructor in the practice of psychoanalysis. 
Later, unfortunately, he developed schizophrenia 
and was treated by Jung who, after weaning him 
from morphinism, attempted a psychoanalysis 
so intensive “that one session continued for 
twenty-four hours until both their heads were 
nodding like mandarins.” Not long after this 
Gross escaped over the wall of the Burghdlzli 
and next day sent a note to Jung asking him to 
pay his hotel bill in Zurich—a familiar syndrome. 
There are the Freudian sympathisers from other 
specialities, such as the famous English surgeon 
Wilfred Trotter, author of The Herd Instinct, 
a man of remarkable all-round brilliance. (He 
once refused to operate on a patient because he 
seemed to be entirely without fear and would 
therefore find the attraction of death too great.) 
There are also the loyal psychiatric fellow- 
travellers with Freud, like Dr. Putnam, the 
Harvard neurologist, who used to plead passion- 
ately for the introduction of Hegelian philo- 
sophy into psychoanalysis, Freud was polite 
but negative. “Putnam’s philosophy,” he said 
to Jones, “reminds me of a decorative centre- 
piece; everyone admires it but no one touches 
it.” Elsewhere, in the lecture on Psycho- 
analysis as Weltanschauung, Freud revealed his 
incomprehension of Hegelianism; a pity, because 
there are so many dialectical features in psycho- 
analytical doctrine that positively cry out for a 
Hegelian interpretation, which, alone, can 
account for its strength and its weakness, its 
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reductive integrity and its inability to under- 
stand synthesis and the emergence of the new. 
It might be worth disinterring Putmam’s paper 
read at the Weimar Congress in 1911. Then, 
too, there are interesting lady camp-followers of 
psychoanalysis, Freud’s Egerias. Chief of these 
was Lou-Andreas Salomé, of whom it was said 
that she had attached herself to most of the great 
men of the period, among them Nietszche, 
Turgenev, Tolstoy, Rodin and Rilke. Of her 
we get the briefest glimpse, but she makes— 
partly, perhaps, because of her equivocal and 
very romantic-sounding name—a curiously vivid 
impression. 

When we take leave of Freud in 1919, he is 
just beginning to emerge from the hardships of 
1914-1918, especially severe in Vienna, and 
rebuilding his vanished practice. He has 
already recovered from the deep pessimism of 
the war years and a new creative mood is taking 
hold. The Committee, that inner secret society 
(Abraham, Ferenczi, Rank, Jones, Eitingon, 
Sachs), the trusted guardians of the doctrine, 
to each of whom Freud gave a ring, is being 
gathered together again after wartime dispersal. 
There are more defections in store—Rank and, 
to some extent, Ferenczi—and the cancer of the 
jaw which Freud endured with such stoicism as 
fully to merit his own description of a fully 
psychoanalysed patient as one who can meet 
any situation he is called upon to face; but, for 
the time being, he is entering anothe: of his 
happier periods. 

Maurice RICHARDSON 


Orpheus 


Empty «t seemed, at first. 

I watched the entrance to the cave, 

Hoping still, while I divined the worst, 

My mind a coward though my hand was brave. 


Did I not know, had T not seen 

The dearly loved, the long possessed, 

Vanish as though we had not been 
uishing together, breast to breast, 

Defying fate, impossible odds 

Conjured against our union? 

That vow had roused the jealous gods. 


Now, through their cunning, she was gone 
Through the flowering fronds, 

Past the over-hanging rocks, 

Into the darkness, It was as though iron locks 
Ground home, and bonds 

About my limbs prevented 

All pursuit of her, 

Who without demur 

Had guiltily consented 

To , as latterday Eurydice, 

This journey that divided her from me, 
Leaving us torn apart, to bleed 

Since we had been one flesh 

Fused in the violence of our need. 


She spoke of duty, I of love; 
She of payment, I of claim. 
But there was nothing I could prove 
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Pol-Pol’s Apologia 


In the Thick of the Fight. By Paut Revnaup. 
Cassell. 45s. 


In France today, the popular image of 
M. Paul Reynaud is provided by the skilful 
artists of Le Canard Enchainé Reynaud is 
“Pol-Pol,” a small, crinkly-faced sprite, who Has 
a great deal to say, but cannot make himself 
heard because his head scarcely reaches the level 
of the council-table; or, more often, he is a 
wizened, agile and mischievous monkey, swing- 
ing from tree to tree in the political jungle, 
causing some annoyance to the larger animals, 
but utterly powerless to prevent them from lum- 
bering down their chosen paths. This image is 
both unfair and basically correct. Unfair, be- 
cause Reynaud is, above all, a serious politician, 
passionately convinced of his views and utterly 
determined that all shall be made to share them. 
His political life has a perfectly coherent prin- 
ciple: “ The Right, right or wrong.” He believes 
in national honour, personal integrity and 
financial orthodoxy. He accepts the view that 
the natural custodian of these three values is the 
Right, and he is, therefore, faithful to his political 
friends, even though he may disagree with, or 
despise, them, and even though he may find it 
his duty, from time to time, to work with their 
enemies. Unlike most intelligent Right-wing 
politicians, therefore, there is no basic conflict 
between his intellect and his beliefs—only. an 
occasional skirmish. This, more than his record, 
explains why Reynaud, like Amery in Britain, 
enjoys the respect of the Left. 

At the same time Reynaud, as Le Canard 
suggests, is a political lightweight. Apart from 
Blum, he was the only important pre-war leader 
to emerge in 1945 with an absolutely clean 
record; yet his influence is less. than before the 
war, and despite numerous attempts, he has 
never succeeded in forming a government. In 
the Assembly and the Cabinet, his views are al- 
ways interesting, and often—as on North Africa 
— brilliantly perceptive; yet they never convince 
anyone. At several critical points in history, 
Reynaud has clearly foreseen the future, and sug- 
gested policies which subsequent events have 
proved to be right; but he has never been able, at 
the time, to convince enough of his opponents to 
get anything done, nor later, when his views were 
vindicated, to avoid the spite and jealousy which 
inevitably surround a man who has been right 
too often. These are grievous weaknesses inya 
politician. 

How grievous they were in Reynaud’s case can 
now be seen by reading the abridged English ver- 
sion of his memoirs. On all the great issues of 
the Thirties, Reynaud took the right side. He 
supported, from 1931 on, devaluation of the 
franc. He recognised that a Russian alliance was 
indispensable, and that it should contain specific 
military provisions. He saw clearly that thie 
Abyssinian crisis, by rousing British opinion, 
offered France her first, and best, opportunity to 
enforce the principle of collective security. He 
was the first French politician to regognise the 
threat of Hitler, and the only one to realise that 


France was courting military disaster. He pro- 
‘tested vigorously against the strategy of the 
Maginot Line and the “army of defence.” As 


early as 1935, he had met De Gaulle, and had 
accepted his theory of armoured warfare; when 
the Government increased military service to 


he 
believed that by continual nagging he might be 
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Yet, when the time of vindication came, the 
Chamber gave Reynaud only grudging support. 
When, on March 23, 1940, he presented his 
government, he received only 268 votes—less 
than an absolute majority—and he was able to 
carry on only by agreeing to keep Daladier, who 
was disastrously attached to Gamelin’s “con- 
tinuous front” theory, at the Ministry of Defence 
Hence his parliamentary position was, right from 
the start, precarious. Nevertheless, this cannot 
entirely explain his curious inability to begin the 
task of setting Franmce’s military house in order 
and to infuse his Cabinet with some of his owr 
undoubted enthusiasm for the vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. Gamelin, for instance, was 
permitted to remain Commander-in-Chief long 
after it was clear that the task was beyond him 
Reynaud disagreed strongly with his plan tc 
advance into. Belgium in the event of German 
attack; the failure of the Norwegian campaign 
for which Gamelin was largely responsible, gave 
Reynaud an excellent opportunity to replace him; 
yet on Daladier’s advice, he hesitated until the 
Germans struck, and Gamelin was allowed to 
remain in charge for ten more vital days. 

Again, why did Reynaud appoint Weygand to 
succeed Gamelin, and bring Pétain into the 
Cabinet? He disagreed strongly with the military 
views of both men—he had been fighting their 
influence for years. But his explanation is a lame 
one: “The French like old men, and although 
they detest war, they love the glorious soldier.” 
One suspects that here, again, Reynaud was 
under pressure from the rest of the Cabinet. Cer- 
tainly, this alone explains his failure to dismiss 
the pair as soon as it became clear that they were 
a positive hindrance to the war effort. Only once 
did Pétain contribute to the Cabinet’s military 
discussions and then it was to complain of the 
lack of carrier-pigeons. Reynaud knew Wey- 
gand was thinking in terms of an armistice 
even before the end of May, but he does 
not appear to have considered dismissing him 
until the second week in June, by which time 
Weygand had already converted half the Cabinet. 
Throughout the crisis Reynaud always hesitated 
before the prospect of violent political action. In 
reality, he had no need to worry about parlia- 
mentary majorities since the Chambers were not 
in session; Jeanneney and Herriot, the two 
Speakers, were both in substantial agreement 
with his policies, and the President of the Re- 
public, though hesitant, could have been brought 
round by some judicious bullying. Yet even as 
late as June 13, Reynaud stil! brought forward 
“ political considerations ” as a reason for main- 
taining the defeatist and treacherous Chautemps 
in the Cabinet. No one could conceivably blame 
Reynaud for the military débdcle—although a 
number of Frenchmen have attempted to do so— 
but one is left with the conviction that if he had 
been sufficiently ruthless, he could at least have 
persuaded the rump of his Cabinet to leave for 
North Africa. Indeed, General Spears’s conten- 
tion that had Churchill been allowed to address 
the French Cabinet on June 11, his eloquence and 
determination would have swung round the 
wavering ministers, is probably correct. 

Our sympathy with Reynaud is not increased 
by the manner in which his memoirs are pre- 
sented. These 656 pages contain littl new 
material. Reynaud is attempting to write not so 
much his personal reminiscences of the period 
1930-1945, as to defend himself from a wide 
variety of attacks, most of which are not worth 
bothering about. To do this he quotes, at ex- 
hausting length, his own articles and speeches, 
and the memoirs of Churchill, Weygand, Gamelin 
and a host of others. As a result, there is little 
room for his own impressions, the flashes of per- 
sonal detail which illuminate the historical scene 
and persuade us that we are reading the truth and 
not simply a legal dossier. Reynaud has nothing 
to fear from the judgment of history. But both 
as a writer and a politician he lacks the capacity 
to convince. So he became the victim, and not 
the master, of events. 


Pavut Jounson 
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The Home-Menders: the Prevention of 
Unkhappiness in Children. By Basu 
Henriques. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Does anyone really possess the secret of pre- 
venting unhappiness in children or, for that 
matter, in people of any age? Even George 
Washington only dared offer the citizeas of his 
new republic the right to the “ pursuit of happi- 
ness,” a much more modest ideal. The sub-titk 
of Sir Basil Henriques’s book suggests, quite 
wrongly, an unrealistic approach to the troubles 
of childhood uncharacteristic of the forthright 
author. He is keenly aware, however, from life- 
long experience in the Children’s Court and in 
Youth Clubs, that the main difference between 
the two groups of youngsters is not so much one 
of character as of home environment. He wants 
first to teach young couples to build up happy 
homes, and secondly to devise a system of secking 
out unhappy children and helping them, through 
trained social workers, before they become Court 
cases at all. He is, of course, too exnerienced to 
under-rate his problem. Bad example is a 
powerful and very baffling factor, and surprisingly 
little attention nas been paid to the number of 
delinquents who come from homes where at leas: 
one other member of the family has been con- 
victed. At three approved schools the proportion 
was found to be between 37 per cent. and 50 per 
cent., and the probation officers in the East 
London areas found that their figures ranged 
between 25.7 per cent. and 67 per cent. These 
homes are not necessarily unhappy, but that does 
not always make the problem easier. I can 
recollect a burglar’s wife, whose children showed 


alarming signs of following in their father’s foot- | 
steps, telling me proudly, “ E’s a weggerful dad. | 


Never even clips their ears ‘cept when ’e catches 


‘em reading the News of the World.” How does | 


one straighten out that tangle? 

It is one of the merits of this rather discursive 
and sentimental book that the author has a clearer 
notion of the essentials of a “good home” than 
many of his fellow social workers who are apt to 
be very woolly when it comes to positive 


suggestions. Writing as a Liberal Jew, he finds a | 


model ready to hand in the religious teaching and 
family ritual which have enabled his people to defy 


persecution and poverty throughout the centuries. | 
and are still successful today. We Gentiles may | 
well feel abashed to learn that there are only ten | 


lads in the one approved Jewish school for senior 
boys and the same number in the Junior School. 
The excellent home for Jewish un-narried mothers 
reopened after the war, but has closed down for 
lack of applicants. 

Many of the proposals which the author makes 
in his plea for an improvement in the social 


services for the mismanaged child are highly | 
promising, and as he shows by some pitiful case- | 
histories, really urgent. He would speed ur 


the handling of truancy cases and inquire more 


thoroughly into the cause, he would have trained | 


family case-workers available to co-operate with 


Health Visitors, he would encourage and enlarge | 


the magnificent work of the Family Service Units 
But many of the administrative suggestions arc 
extremely controversial. I doubt if either public 
or officials would welcome a Child Welfare 
Bureau “where anyone can go if they fear there 
is anything wrong with a family (not only their 
own but a neighbour’s) or that the children arc 
being ted or are unhappy.” Unless the 
giounds for interference by the officials could be 
much more sharply defined, any such scheme 
would create impossible ¢ituations and really give 
the critics of the Welfare State something to wail 
about. They might also be justifiably aiarmed 
by the extent of the new powers which it is pro- 
posed to heap on the Children’s Officers, who 
have hardly settled down yet to their already 
extensive duties; let them be warned by the fate 
of the Lord High Chamberlain, who became 
such a powerful official that no one could be 
trusted with the office, and the post has been 
vacant for centuries. But Sir Basil! is always worth 


























‘J hope that every 
school in the country 
will get hold of a copy’ 


JOHN MORRIS 


Abode of Snow 


A History of Himalayan Exploration 
and Mountainecring 

KENNETH MASON 
‘This phenomenal book... The 
facts are all there, checked and 
counter -checked, but they are clothed 
by some magic of interpretation 
which must awaken the interest of 
even unimaginative readers.’ 
HUGH RUTTLEDGE in the D. TELEGRAPH 


*A work of great authority.’ 


SIR JOHN HUNT in the SUNDAY TIMES 


‘A grand story grandly told.’ 

EVENING NEWS 
‘A fine book, worthy of the greatest 
range of mountains in the world and 
of the men of many nations who 
have explored and climbed them.’ 


258 TIME AND TIDE 
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Greek 


Entanglement 


E.C. W. MYERS 


*Even if it were not so well written, 
Greek Entanglement would still con- 
stitute a major contribution to the 
meagre thesaurus of serious Resistance 
literature.’ 

XAN FIELDING in the OBSERVER 


‘An impressive catalogue of the sab- 


otage achieved by the Greek bands, 
Communist and anti-Communist; 
and shows in particular how their 
diversionary activities helped the 
Allied invasion of Sicily.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 
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The 
Psychological Novel 
1900-1950 


A critical study by 
LEON EDEL 
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THE PROUD 
WALKERS 


by 
C. E. Vulliamy 
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4] In this entertaining story of life in a 

4 | Welsh village, all classes—from the 

; frequenters of the public bar of 
“ The Proud Walkers "’ to the squire’s 

¢ elegant guests——are depicted with inti- 

4 | mate knowledge and great good humour 

4 | by an author who prides himse!f upon 

4 | his inheritance of Welsh blood, 
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A Poem of the Future 
by 


Martyn Skinner 
125, 6d. 
“Tt is absolutely fascinating reading 
. . » full of interest, amusement, skill, 
music and 
BETJEMAN. 
* This is in verse, with its own 
character and in ‘ection, what Orwell's 
1984 is in prose.”—A, L. ROWSE 


imagination.’’—JOHN 
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Good 
Behaviour 


HAROLD NICOLSON 
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“ Harold Nicolson discusses 12 main > 

types of civility, each one representing : 

the human being whom, in different 4 

ages, a minority of cultivated people 4 
admired and sought to imitate. His 
obiter dicta are often provocative .. . 

but if... he were never provocative, 4 

he would be dull, and that is beyond 

him.”—The Times. : 
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“ It is one of the virtues of this excellent 
book (another is the really beautiful 
prose of some passages) that it con- 
stantly invites the reader w sit back and 
put questions to the author. It is as 
thoughtful and thought-evcking a piece 
of work as I have read this many a 
day."-—G, M, YOUNG (Sunday Times), 
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How free 


are Russian 
writers ? 


Many words have flowed from the Russian 
, 

pen since the Revolution in 1917, and 
much controversy has raged in Britain as to 
the influences that surround the Soviet 
writer. 

Do authors in the USSR have to ‘toe the 
party line’? — Is criticism stifled? Are 
novelists allowed a free hand to develop 
their own ideas, theic own theme and style? 
SOVIET LITERATURE, monthly 
magazine of writing and the arts from 
the USSR, provides a practical answer to 
these queries. 

For this journal includes new novels, short 
stories, poetry, drama, colour plates, art and 
literary criticism - as well as a section on 
literature and the arts in other countries. 
SOVIET LITERATURE costs 1/6 a copy 
(post 6d.) or 6/6 for six months’ sub- 


Send for a copy TODAY. 


sc ript ion. 
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listening to even if one cannot whoily agree, and 
for most of the reforms here advocated he puts up 
an overwhelming case. 

Letitia FAIRFIELD 


Our German Allies 
Back Into Power. By Avista Horne. Max 


Parrish, 18s. 6d. 
City Divided. By Ewan Butter. Sidgwick & 
Jackson. 16s. 

“This is the story of an essentially decent 
Government fighting to make good under the 
most difficult circumstances in a country ee a 
hideous past, and—so far—succeeding.” 
words from his Preface indicate the pu 
which inspired Mr. Alistair Horne to write pon 
Into Power. Three years as a staff Correspondent 
for the Daily Telegraph made him indignant at 
the inadeq and unfairness with which news 
of the Federal Republic is covered in most British 
newspapers. He has tried to redress the balance 
by writing a chronicle of events as he saw them 
“from a window in Bonn” during the three years 
of his assignment—from May, 1952, when the 
E.D.C. Treaty was being drawn up, until May, 
1955, when the Paris Treaty was almost an accom- 
plished fact, 

Mr. Horne has two of the qualities essential to 
a good reporter—-strong convictions and a readi- 
ness to state the facts which do not fit them, In 
his eyes Dr. Adenauer can do nothing (really) 
wrong and the Social Democrats nothing right. 
When the Chancellor, on the day of his election 
triumph, declares from the balcony of the 
Rathaus, “Instead of reunification, let us talk of 
liberation,” Mr, Horne assures us that “ Befreiung, 
in this context, had no sinister meaning.” When 
he takes dangerous neo-Nazis into his Cabinet, 
we are reassured that he is “ muzzling their strong 
men with Cabinet jobs.” No such tolerance 
is accorded to the Social Democrats. Dr. 
Schumacher is roundly accused of “ leading them 
into a cul-de-sac of nationalism” and their 
opposition to rearmament is successively des- 
cribed as “ rabidly nationalist,” “ unconstruc- 
tive” and “irresponsible.” 
partisanship would have made his book valueless 
if Mr. Horne had not also recorded all the factors 
which tell against it. He gives a full account 
of the Naumann case, and his conclusion that 
neo-Nazism has up till now been an insignificant 
movement is pte bt correct, His excellent 
passa on Krupps, on war criminals, on the 
Otto John affair and on the Right-wing elements 
in the Adenauer coalition suggest clearly enough 
who is “back in power.” hat has taken place 
under the Adenauer regime is not a Counter- 
Revolution but a Restoration. The Federal Re- 
public is dominated by a kind of capitalism and 
a kind of clericalism which may suit American 
policy, but which would shock even a Right-wing 
Republican if he found it in the United States. 

Even on the twin issues of German rearma- 
ment and German reunification Mr. Horne plays 
fair and provides . with the answer to his own 
uncritical support for Dr. Adenauer. Looking 
back over the three years which have passed since 
the decision to integrate a rearmed Germany into 
the Atiantic defence system, he writes : 

Germany, once more back in power as a first- 


class force in world ‘affairs . . . holds the balance 
of power in the cold war. 
And he adds: 
The indications oe: that the West Germans 
will be ion for perhaps 


many years to come. “Gilets Gee realise this Ln 
their heart of hearts. But the West will be con- 
stantly called upon to mitigate their disappoint- 
ment. 
I agree; this indeed is the situation created by 
the Paris Treaties, Strange that it does not occur 
to Mr. Horne that there must be something amiss 
with an Anglo-American policy which has given 
to the Germans the balance of power and to the 
Russians the choice of when and how Gestiney 
shall be unified! 


kind of, 
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Back Into Power is a thoroughly useful book 
es caput wide 06 Wand tae etidat facts 
about West German politics. Unfortunately, its 
English is agonisingly Central European. I spent 


some time in what language Mr. 
Horne could have been thinking when he wrote : 
That such a fundamental split exists in the 
German conscience will toy constitute a 
serious factor in the morale of Herr Blank’s forces. 
One need hardly stress the implications if, in a 
moment of a crisis, soldiers and junior officers 
are goin ps fm about the ultimate 
ee some al their officers. But there is yet 
psychological conflict which faces the 
Boone German soldter soldier, and is an even more serious 
one. It is the problem of obedience vis-a-vis war 
crimes. 


City Divided is a much better written but also 
a much less serious book. It is worth looking at 
for the photographs, which are both well selected 
and well reproduced; but the text can only be 
recommended to a tourist or a business man off 
to West Berlin for the inside of a week; and even 
he should be warned that he will have reached 
the last of Mr. Butler’s bright “human interest” 
stories before the air trip is half completed. One 
feature article is as good as a feast. In order to 
write a digestible book, something more is re- 
quired than to print a string of them and give 
them chapter headings. 

R. H. S. Crossman 


The Industrial Apostle 


The Way to Hala. By Franx Depennam. 
Longmans. 25s. 


Livingstone and Africa. By Jack SIMMONS. 
English Universities Press. 7s. 6d. d 


The essential fact about Livingstone is 
that he was born and bred in_ industrial 
Lanarkshire, in the earliest and bleakest begin- 
nings of the Industrial Revolution; and that 
he was So filled with the conviction that this way 
of life, and the religion which inspired it, was 
superior to any other, that he gladly devoted his 
whole existence to the spread of its blessings 
throughout the world. He had an_ infinite 
capacity for taking pains. He was also a man so 
transparently and transcendentally good that he 
impressed this quality on all who ever met him. 
He chose a life which called out every one of those 
qualities to the final point of destruction, and it 
made him at. 

He died, at th, at Ilala, on his knees; as con- 
vinced as ever of the supreme importance of the 
tasks to which he had set his hand; fortunate in 
his end, though vanquished. Thereafter, so great 
was the love and trust which he had evoked 
amongst his followers, poor and unlettered men, 
not even of his own race, that they set themselves 
to bear his dead body from the centre of Africa 
till they could hand their burden over to 
his own people; that these might receive the 
body of their great man, and give it fitting burial. 
After six months of incessant travel these Africans 
successfully discharged this self-imposed task. No 
more touching tribute has ever been paid to any 
man by his fellows. 

It is difficult for our generation to recapture 
such emotions; cither of the leader or of the 
followers. Yet unless we can do se, intellectually 
at least, we shall never understand either the 
nineteenth century in our own country, or the 
twentieth century in many other lands today. 

The shorter of these two books, Siplesaine and 
Africa, is simply a life of Livingstone; since it is 
not possible to separate the two. The Way to 
Ilala is a description, from a geographer’s point of 
view, of the tremendous endeavours and tremen- 
dous achievements, in the technical field, of this 
ex-cotton-mill operative, this missionary doctor; 
to whom Professor Debenham gives the title, in 
his ing chapter, of “the greatest geographer 
that Africa has ever seen.” 


country which Livingstone 
when he comments on Living- 
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stone’s powers of under-statement, as for instance 
in the sentence from his diary, “Cow-itch very 
annoying,” he is able to bear first-hand witness 
about it. This plant is now known as the “ Hell- 
Fire Bean”: 


Bean pods covered with fine silky hairs which 
cause a combination of itch and burn worse than 


anything else ever met by the author . . . which 
can also blow off the pods on to one’s clothing, 
and soon work through to the skin. 


description to bring home to the reader the in- 

i by which Livingstone penetrated, 
where so many men had turned back. 

But this is ly endurance, one incident of 
African travel. The geographer’s achievement 
was the map-making, the collection of volume 
after volume of statistics, the trying-out and dis- 
carding of the after theory, of possibility 
after possibility. great discoveries—such as 
. that of the Victoria Falls, and of Lake Nyasa— 
were made almost incidentally, while Living- 
stone was furiously seeking to comprehend the 
plan and structure of this most baffling of conti- 
nents. All this is faithfully recorded with illustra- 
tions from his diaries, and photostats of the 
observations. 

Whether this driving urge for discovery, this 
monomania of the pioneer, had at the end of 
Livingstone’s life become the true impelling force 
of his journeys, is still a matter for argument 
amongst his biographers. Professor Debenham 
cays: 

We are accustomed to say that David Living- 
stone was turned by chance being a mission- 
ary into an explorer and pher. I think this 
is the Way to put it; fe was a geographer 
from the and by nature, and became a 
missionary as a sort of aside, or en route, 


On the other hand, Sir Reginald Coupland 
thinks that “through all his exploratory work, his 
ultimate object was still the spread of 
Christianity.” We have to keep in mind not 
merely Livingstone’s ultimate object, but the 
technique which he proposed to employ. That 
technique, stated by him over and over again, was 
the use of commerce to eradicate the physical 
evils from which Africa was suffering; of which 
incomparably the greatest was the slave trade. So 
vast is Africa that two completely separate slave 
trades had existed, one on the West st to the 
New World, the other on the East Coast to the 
Old. The slave trade carried on by Asia against 
Africa was no less shameful, and infinitely more 
destructive, than that carried on by Europe. But 
the slave trade on the Atlantic had already been 
extinguished when Livingstone made himself into 
the spearhead of the attack upon that-of the Indian 
Ocean. This was the driving force of all his ven- 
tures. It is set down, in his own words, on his 
tombstone in the Abbey: “May Heaven’s rich 
blessing come down on everyone—American, 
English, Turk—who will help this open sore of 
the world.” 

This was the end that he sought. His great 
marches up-country were not merely for the pur- 
ing where no white man had ever sct 

were to find a highway to the 


might nt rb Come (which i . a 
i be ich it,was). 
his feet,” riddled pais fever: 
his unconquerable soul. He 
endeavour. But there should 
1 picture he drew of hirm- 





t 
e 
man with a Bible undef contemporaries write like angels. 





his arm,” and his simple delight in his earlier | 
journeys. 

The mere animal pleasure of travelling in a wild 
unexplored country is very great. Brisk exercise 
imparts elasticity to the muscles, fresh and healthy 
blood circulates through the brain, the mind works | 
well, the eye is clear, the step is firm and a day's 
exertion always makes the evening's repose 
thoroughly enjoyable, 


What men they were, these Victorians. No 
wonder they conquered the world. 
Water ELLiot 


Prose for General 


Purposes 


Style. By F. L. Lucas. Cassell. 18s. 


One thing we lost in Dylan Thomas was our 
only baroque prose stylist. For it is odd how 
oy ome since Dryden and the foundation of 
the Royal Society, the idea of naked naturalness 
has taken hold of the language of Nashe, Fuller, 
Donne, Browne, Urquhart and the Authorised 
Version. Our master today is still that disarm- 
ing Sam Smiles of the Twenties, H. W. Fowler, 
with a few recent emendations by Miss Nancy 
Mitford. 

Mr. Lucas is a Fowlerite. I do not mean that 
his book has been put together in the form of a 
dictionary (it is in fact an expansion of lectures). 
Nor is it much concerned with language points. 
The underlying conviction seems nevertheless to 
be that, when allowance has been made for 
changes in “ usage,” rules may be deduced which, 
if liberally interpreted, will cover all cases. 
Probably, there is no other point of view from 
which any but a purely historical book on style 
could be written. Although one might wish they 
would do something of the kind unbidden, one 
could not encourage the young to write English 
like Beddoes, Doughty, Meredith, Joyce or Hop- 
kins, let alone Henry James. 

And so the subject becomes much narrowcr 
than it seems. The greater uses of language arise 
in response to problems intolerably specific. 
Style in a generalised sense is the concern of 
critics and essayists, journalists, public speakers, 
preachers and publicists. It will not even do for 
philosophers, though it may help them. It can 
do nothing for a dramatist and little for a modern 
novelist. As to poets, Mr. Lucas does not 
explicitly bar them, but style in his sense is 
— understood to be prose style, though 

cats was as much a stylist in his verse as in his 
prose, and Eliot is more so. 

None of Mr. Lucas’s views on style is surpris- 
ing. None, so far as I can see, is wrong. He 
insists that one should write with character, 
clarity, brevity and variety, urbanity and simpli- | 
city, good humour and gaiety, good sense and 
sincerity, good health and vitality, some concrete- 
ness of image and some feeling for prose-rhythm 
and the sound of words. These qualities are dis- 
cussed in the various chapters and copiously 
illustrated with quotations from several literatures. | 
The book’s most obvious merit lies in these quota- 
tions. There are almost as many in French | 
as in — and their range and aptness are | 
remarkable. They yar conspicuously short of 
the present day. A piece of Virginia Woolf is sub- 
jected to rhythmical analysis, and there are | 
passages from Synge and Hardy to show the | 
virtues of popular speech. Belloc and Chesterton | 
are convicted of hyperbole. 

Mr. Lucas’s references to the world of today | 
consist in the main of commendations of Churchill | 
and Montgomery, snarls at two living critics, | 
references to a car Mr, Lucas evidently possesses, 
derisive quotation from the essays of students | 
ieteenced by the New Criticism, and the expres- | 
sion of such blind untruths as; “ Aristocracy is 
now out of fashion.” 

That is the book’s least attractive side. Mr. 
Lucas is under no obligation to tell us whether 
he also has gootl students or that some of our | 
But there is 
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@ suggestion of positive rancour in the references 
to his pupils; ae this suggestion weakens his 
claim to be concerned with getting English well 
written as well as getting English writers 
ciated and enjoyed. (Or could it be that 
references were designe’ to provoke laughter 
among the audience in Cambridge? I feel a 
genuine uncertainty on this point. When Mr. 
Lucas himself aims at exemplifying good humour 
and gaicty, the result is not always what he may 
have intended. He quotes some excellent jokes 
made by other people. His own jokes are 
terrible.) 

The most living thing m the book IT found to 
be the portrait which emerges of Dr. Johnson. 
This is not a set-piece, but Mr. Lucas clearly feels 
a particular sympathy with Johnson, and one 
is led step by step to see him as the embodiment 
of almost everything which Mr. Lucas most 
properly admires: an impressive demonstration. 

RAYNER HEPpPENSTALL 


Asian Landscapes 


india: New Pattern. By Lapy Hartoc, Allen 
&? Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Indonesia: Land of Challenge. By MARGUERITTE 
HARMON Bao, Gollancz. 15s. 
le for Asia. By Siem Francis Low. 
uller, 15s, 


India New Pattern is not a travel book though 
it is a record of travel in 1953 when, after an 
absence of twenty years, Lady Hartog visited the 
country to attend the Silver Jubilee of the All 
India Women’s Conference. Lady Hartog (who, 
lamentably, was killed in a climbing accident last 
yeor) lacks the easy style of the professional re- 
porter and avoids the snap judgments of the 
visitor who lands in India for the first time with 
an eye for the photogenic and a phrase which be- 
guiles, But I know of no other book which gives 


Strug 


J. B. Priestley 


and 


Jacquetta Hawkes 


JOURNEY 
DOWN A 
RAINBOW 


Mr. and Mrs. Priestley visited the 
American South-West with a set pur- 
pose: to observe and reflect upon man 
as a social animal (i) in primitive 
society, a form persisting in New 
— — ne Pueblo and Navaho 
ndians, (ii) — 
of mid-twentieth century 


This striking collaboration Si pro- 
duced, as one would expect, a wise, 
instructive and entertaining book that 
will delight as it will surely disturb 
its readers. (Published in association 
with The Cressett Press.) 18s. 
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such a good idea of the new India; the immense 
task of transforming the whole administration 
into a welfare administration; local and rarely 
publicised efforts to build more hospitals, schools 
and libraries, to train nurses and teachers, to help 
delinquent children, to improve milk supplies, to 
safeguard the factory worker and to abolish un- 
touchability in practice as well as on paper. 
Because Lady Hartog knew India intimately in 
British times, she could gauge where progress has 
been achieved, and where there has been a decline. 
She is rather equivocal on the subject of Kashmir, 
but she has no doubts that “the first surrender 
to the agitation for Linguistic States” in Andhra 
was a s precedent. She is under no 
illusion that the “testing time for Congress will 


come at the next elections, if living standards by 


then have not definitely improved.” Which shows 
that although her glasses may be tinted, Lady 
Hartog is highly realistic. 

Indonesia; Land of Challenge is written with 
a much lighter touch. Margueritte Harmon Bro 
is in the best tradition of modern American 
reporters, human, factual, lively, broadminded, 
fast-moving. She took the trouble to learn 
Bahasa Indonesian, and, since she had already 
learnt Chinese during a six-year stay in that 
country, she was able to talk both with Indo- 
nesians and with their large minority of three 
million Chinese. As the wife of the American 
cultural attaché in Indonesia, she might so easily 
have wandered through Java, Sumatra, Bali, and 
other’ islands expressing the superiority of the 
American way of life. But whilst she often 
noticed, and recorded, the absence of desirable, 
as well as superfluous gadgets, she threw herself 
wholeheartedly into the life of the country, enjoy- 
ing national dances and customs, and always alive 
to the great beauty of Indonesian landscape. 

Mrs. Bro was an assiduous fact-finder. Her 
approach was sympathetic; she reached below the 
surface of the deeply emotional nationalism of 
many young Indonesians. She grasped, as few 
foreigners have done, the parent-child character- 
istic of Dutch rule which enabled the colonial 
Power to present a guardian’s face to the world 
whilst humiliating those whom they ruled. 

By her unwillingness to accept either Dutch or 
Indonesian propaganda in Djakarta, Mrs. Bro was 
able to take a far more objective and long-term 
view about the Republic thah the usual visitor 
who lives in a Dutch hotel in the capital and thea 
exchanges it for a week-end in Bali—again in a 
Dutch hotel. Her chapters on Education, Health 
and Social Welfare show what advances have been 
made. But the picture is not all rosy. The 
fissiparous tendencies of regionalism exist to-day, 
as they did in Dutch times, and successive 
Governments have so far failed to meet their 
challenge. “Nepotism in high places,” writes 
Mrs. Bro, “is the accepted order; . . . you pro- 

my wife’s first cousin’s brother-in-law and 
"ll recommend your uncle’s son-in-law by his 
third wife.” She sometimes found corruption in 
administration, often frustration and inefficiency. 
If, in her enthusiasm, she seems to minimise some 
of these ings, it is primarily because she 
Ee : them as the symptoms of 
picture of Indonesia in Sir Francis Low’s 
book is very different. He pays far too much 
attention to Dutch propaganda from Dijakarta. 
The quotations he chooses from the press show 
how uncritical his prejudices can make him. 
Can he, for instance, believe the following? 

“There hardly is a lower official without big 
debts or a higher one who is not a partner in 
some deal, no one who does not on pay day try 
to change his rupiahs into foreign currency.” 

Struggle for Asia covers well-trodden ground 
and it has litte that is original to say on the 
mobilisation of non-Communist Asian countries 
into an anti-Communist front. Sir Francis has, 
of course, an intimate knowledge of India and 
Pakistan, and he places ial emphasis on she 
role of India in world I doubt whether 
_ Pandit Nehru can see himself as Sir Francis Low 
‘ paints him—a kind of St. George of Asia slaying 
the Chinese Communist dragon. 
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I think many Asians must be getting bored by 
the writings of Westerners—old Burma hands, old 
India hands, old China hands—who play down 
colonialism as a factor in international affairs, who 
see little reason why Asians and Africans have a 
good deal in common, who think that Asia is, in 
some curious way, “for sale.” But I feel equally 
sure that Asian readers will welcome the under- 
standing shown by Lady Hartog and Mrs. Bro, 
and pay as much attention to their criticisms as 
to their compliments. 

Dorotrny WoopMaNn 


Judo in the Air 


The Soaring Pilot. By ANN and Lorne WeLcu 
and F. G. Irvine. Murray. 15s. 


Playground in the Sky. By “But” Gorcn. 
Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 


“Are they old-fashioned aeroplanes?” asked 
a small boy (more used to jets) watching the 
launches and landings during the National Glid- 
ing Championships last July. However, far 
from being old-fashioned, the sport of gliding is 
only about thirty-five years old. It has developed 
after the advent of powered flying—a curious and 
probably umique turn of the course of “ progress,” 
as if the invention of the rifle had given a new 
impetus to archery. There are now in England 
some thirty Gliding Clubs, and at the Inter- 
national Championships last year 19 nations 
competed. 

The ultimate aim in gliding is to achieve com- 
petence at soaring: to make successful use of 
upcurrents of air. And the soaring glider is 
surely the flying machine par excellence. In the 
air it turns to its own ends the power of the very 
medium it operates in—and with all the effort- 
lessness of a Judo wrestler using his opponent’s 
strength; but on the ground it comes juddering 
to a standstill, topples over on to one wing, and 
becomes as ungainly as Baudelaire’s Albatross 
and as unwieldy as any other lump of wood and 
glue. The glider-pilot climbs on the wind, deflec- 
ted up as it buffets against a cliff; on columns 
of air rising off the sun-heated ground; or on 
the smooth waves that can build up behind hills 
and mountains. Thus gliders have reached 
44,000 feet, and covered up to 500 miles picking 
their way from one area of lift to the next. 

Ann and Lorne Welch have collaborated with 
F. G. Irving to produce a most valuable textbook. 
One of their aims is “to climinate much of the 
witchcraft which is often supposed to inform 
those who attain success in soaring,” and in this 
they certainly succeed. Most of the first haif 
of the book is by Mr. Irving, and very technical 
it is. He halts the glider in mid-flight and 
teaches us what it can do and what it does it 
with. He advises on design, dissects the dash- 
board instruments, and analyses the machine’s 
downward path th h the air in accurate 
(mathematical) terms. His comments are always 
carefully related to gliders specifically, not just 
to aircraft in general. But although what he 
has to say is of intense interest to the glider 
pilot, much of it is hardly essential to the job of 
flying: though he agrees that “The pilot is not 
in the least interested in how many amps the 
artificial horizon is taking,” that is precisely 
what he goes on to tell us. His attention to 
detail is meticulous as, for example, when he 
even suggests what wiring-insulator to buy, “the 
best being a light fawn-coloured rubber tubing.” 

The second part of the book makes fewer 
demands on the reader, To some it will come 
as a reward for having been and done their 
theory under Mr. Irving. ot that we are en- 
couraged to indulge in fantasy. The authors 
write with astringent common sense. Birds often 
circle in the invisible upcurrents, thus revealing 
their presence to the pilot who may then hurry 
over and join im. Fascinating? Well useful, rather. 
And the less exciting clues offered by rising 
smoke and dust are noted with just the same 
emphasis. The pilot has to _develop a 
whole kind of aft: we learn that “ telephone 
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poles are about 60 to 80 yards apart”—a guide 
to choosing a field long enough to land in. Also 
that cows will make better companions than 
horses (who get too excited), while sheep are 
best of all. The chapters on cross-country flying 
and on the exacting task of working in cloud, 
are particularly good. And to have experts ad- | 
mitting quite casually that “sooner or later 
everyone gets lost,” is somehow very reassuring. 

_ Playground in the Sky is altogether less ambi- 
tious. With its large, simple diagrams, it is meant 
for beginners, indeed it is partly intended to en- 
courage taking up the game. Like other writers 
before him, Mr. Gotch compares gliding with 
sailing and ski-ing—and agrees the analogies are 
inadequate. Himself an experienced pilot, he has 
not forgotten what it felt like to be a beginner. 
This is a rare quality; and although he gives 
way too much to reminiscences (particularly about 
powered flying) he does often convey both the 
thrills and the anxieties as he experienced them. 
He writes with enthusiasm, but the chattiness, 
the assumed naivety (“And think of the poor 
compass”) are more tiresome than engaging and 
sometimes quite irritating. (“You cannot stop 
and ask a passer-by, ‘ Excuse me, is this the right 
way for Leicester?’”). . Otherwise his explana- | 
tions are terse and clear. 

Joun Hopkins 


New Novels | 
| 


No Traveller Returns. By James Lorp. | 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 13s. 6d. 


a 
Voices Under the Window. By Jonn HEARNE. | 


Faber. 10s. 6d. } 
The Vicarious Years. By Joun vAN Druten. | 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


} 
When lately the pessimists were talking about 
the Death of the Novel, wasn’t what they were | 
really lamenting (and shouldn’t they really have | 
been celebrating?) the passing of the Private In- 
come Novel—that kind of novel which took over | 
from poetry as the first-choice form of self-ex- | 
pression for the unhappy, sensitive young with a | 
gift for words? But a novel takes a deuce of a | 
time just ed itself written, and with the virtual 
drying-up of the private income, the flux of those 
formless, shapeless, drama-less, sad semi-auto- 
biographies has virtually dried up too. The novel 
is no longer even, I believe, the form which the | 
young first think of when t contemplate an 
assault on the literary world. t if the novel is 
shedding that kind of prestige, that may be all | 
the better for the novel. It may rediscover its 
real self. 
If there is any truth in this, however, it is only | 
true for us in our tight little isle. There is still a | 
big backwash from the States for us to wade | 
through. There the supply of private income is | 
by no means exhausted, and its heirs slouch up 


and down the Left Bank, mooch beside the 
Grand canal, hugging their problems to them as 
of their way across a continent they | 
ambivalently envy and despise. Mr. James Lord’s 
No Traveller Returns is aes i , it 
is the prize specimen—of type. If Mr. Lord 
could only invent a plot, if he had any sense of 
situation, any feeling for drama, any ability to 
create character, he might become a novelist. That | 
is, if he could also develop a sense of form, pace 
and rhythm. All the equipment he has at the 
moment is his sensibility, which is considerable, 
his feeling for words, which is sporadic, his culti- 
vation, which is of the kind known as O.K. (his 
hero is habitually referred to as D.), and his ex- 
perience of life which, if he is as young as he 
seems, is ily limited. And he has, of 
course, his problem. 

oS eee oe yeees man wee & 
turning to Europe a brief visit to his native 
country to continue the Search. It carries him, 
the Search, through France, Switzerland and Italy 
and, need I he fails to find. Not, you ma 
think since he seems not at 


| 





certain what it is he is looking for, or anyhow, 
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odyssey through Europe in search of 
new treasures for one of the world’s 
greatest private art collections. 

Collector’s Choice takes the reader on 
an instructive excursion into the realms 
of art—particularly the art of cighteenth- 
century France. 
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doesnt share the knowledge with his audience. 
But the experienced highbrow reader will guess it 
is really Himself. D. relates the fag-end of an affair 
with Anne, the wife of a diplomat, who is waiting 
for him, but she isn’t It. He decides to leave her 
(“* I’ve decided,’ he said, and the words resounded 
in his brain with the exquisite clarity of a spiritual 
revelation”), He almost begins to write an his- 
torical essay (“What a horrible night! And to 
think that bd been planning to spend today at 
the Bibliothéque Nationale looking up references 
on Du Guesclin”). He then decides, after being 
turned down by the nice girl he seduced on the 
boat coming over, to try Anne again, but this 
time it’s Anne’s turn to refuse and, travel bein 
the great escape-mechanism (“ Again he savour 
the unique, ever intoxicating promise of a 
journey ”) he sets out for Constantinople, the mess 
with Anne having somehow explained everything 
to him. He has discovered the end he is looking 
for—* his own complete non-existence.” 
And there was no turning away from it, Nor 
did he wish to turn away. For this was real at 
ast: in this he could see himself, how bitter, how 
lamentable, how alone. And if he could just bear 
it. if he could bear it in time, he might yet live: 
only for it, perhaps, but he would live, Sick, 
dizzy, shivering with the nausea of his knowledge, 
he turned away from the ambiguous and tantalising 


sea. 

This is the kind of highbrow novel (a drawing 
of the author by Picasso graces the dustjacket) 
which would indeed be the death of the form if 
it were allowed to choke up the path much longer, 
But economics will see that it doesn’t, The novel, 
like everyone else, will have to start earning its 


keep. 

The other main threat to the novel has come 
from the opposite end of the field, the near-docu- 
mentary, the fictionalised slice of contemporary 
history, the propaganda plug in story form, Mr. 
John Hearne in Voices under the Window—like 
No Traveller Returns, a first novel—skirts this 
dangerous ground when he takes a riot in Jamaica 
as the framework of a portrait of a young political 
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leader, But he does skirt it, and his success in 
doing so is the main reason why we look forward 
hopefully to Mr. Hearne’s next book. Voices 
Under the Window is compelling, vivid, lively, 
evocative—and incomplete. 

Mark Lattimer is “chopped” by a dope-mad 
West Indian on the edge of the riot, and is carried 
dying into a nearby house. While the riot works 
itself out in the streets below, he remembers on 
his deathbed a variety of the incidents that have 
formed him—the day he discovered as a boy that, 
although “ fair” he was not technically “ White ”; 
his idyllic first affair while training for the Air 
Force; his combat days from an English airfield; 
his marriage, and student life in London; his 
return to the West Indies and the discovery of his 
gift as a speaker. Mr. Hearne makes each of 
these flashbacks remarkably convincing, as well as 
managing the transitions skilfully. But they don’t 
in the last analysis add up to a portrait of the 
young politician who is dying on the bed. We 
want to know much more than we are told, and 
are teased by what is left out, just because the 
author convinces us that he knows himself. He is 
clear-sighted about his character: he doesn’t fake 
the truth about him, but, though we feel his 
authority with his lieutenants, even on his death- 
bed, we don’t see where it grows out of that part 
of the background Mr. Hearne selects to show us. 
What we are left with is descriptions of action 
pbserved with a fresh and lively eye and com- 
municated in a vivid, and lively style which 
successfully evokes the noise and smell and 
horror of a riot. 

Mr. van Druten, who knows all about the 
dramatic form and how to catch and keep an 
audience and never let them go, takes us in his 
new novel, The Vicarious Years, into the reality 
behind the Boy Friend world, a well-off suburb 
in the Twenties. Teddy Attridge, who might 
even be a simulacrum of Mr. van Druten when 
young, has literary ambitions which lead him to 
pay envious visits to studios furnished with divans 
and fdack and orange cushions, where Life goes 
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on. In his easy, a trifle sentimental, way, Mr. van 
Druten traces his growth as the conventions of the 
old world conflict with the values of the new. It 
is a nice point, made with a certain cunning of 
concealment, that the young man’s emanci- 
pators are respectively a slut and a drunk, and the 
period is skilfully evoked in the kind of problems 
which the young people rather naively discuss. 
RICHARD LISTER 


Naturalist Eccentric 


Letters of Charles Waterton. Edited by R. A. 
Irwin. Rockliff. 18s. 


It was the habit of Charles Waterton, even in his 
old age, to sleep on the floor with a wooden block 
for a pillow. He would rise at three, spend an 
hour in his private chapel, and then start reading 
a chapter from the life of St. Francis Xavier, and 
another from Don Quixote—both in the original 
Spanish—after which he would write letters and 
mount birds till eight o’clock, when he had break- 
fast and the day began. 

Waterton’s letters—most of them to George 
Ord, an American ornithologist—are all one could 
expect from such a well-centred eccentric. 

We are in a strange state of agitation, debt 
and immora.ity. Parliament meets in six days. 
All is intense anxiety about the Reform Bill. For 
my own part I consider it a humbug and I think 
that both the King and Ministers wish it at the 
devil. 

He writes later of the potato disease ravaging 
the countryside; of railroads, that were all the go; 
of the Chartists, beginning their agitation, and of 
Queen Victoria, who chose that moment to spend 
£70,000 on a riding school for herself. At the 
same time, he makes rude remarks about 
Garibaldi, and thinks nothing of “ your canting, 
cunning and calumniating Mrs. Beecher Stowe” 
who, with the art of humbug at her fingertips, 
went to Leeds to receive money and public thanks 
from the Mayor. “I was invited to the farce but I 
would not go. Having once just dipped into that 
lying romance called Uncle Tom’s Cabin, I soon 
saw that it is a made-up book.” However, he was 
later to attend a lecture on Bloomerism given by 
two fair Yankee ladies, and was converted on the 
spot. 

These squirearchical opinions came from a 
warm if sometimes angry heart. He was a 
generous man, especially in his antics—did he not 
climb to the top of the cross surmounting the 
dome of St. Peter’s, and ride upon a cayman in 
Guiana?—and at his home he distributed medi- 
cines to the poor (pills of jalap and calomel, good 
for anything from yellow fever to erysipelas) and 
extolled blood-letting as a cure for lumbago, at a 
time when surgeons had given up the practice. 
“The result is that two-thirds of their patients 
die of inflammation of the brain, the lungs, the 


| liver and the bowels.” He himself had once to 
| consult a bone-setter after surgeons had done 


nothing for his dislocated arm. “He is a stout 
little man, made like Hercules. ‘Doctor,’ said 
I, ‘I am.come for your opinion.’ ‘Ah Squire,’ 
said he, ‘them shittering fellows you have had 
about you have made-sore work of you. . .”” 
Waterton is, of course, famous for his interests 
in natural history. His park, round which he 


| built an enormous wall, was one of the first 


reserves, even though poachers sometimes made 
away with his foreign geese and his pigeons; and 
he was continually adding to the collections of 


| birds and animals which he had formed during 


his wanderings in America, He invented a revolu- 
tionary technique for mounting specimens, and in 
his letters he is always pouring scorn upon the ill- 
stuffed monsters to be met with in the various 
European museums, and in the closet naturalists 
who had never observed alive the objects of their 
study, He himself was always looking at the birds 
in the neighbourhood, and remarked upon them: 
We have great quantities of wild fowl here but 
scarcely any fieldfares. .. . This I attribute to the 
want of food, as our blockhead dandy farmers crop 
their hedges down to the size of goose trees, 
so that there is neither shelter nor ali t for 
them. Francis HuxLey 
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REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Basil Ward has written a new preface and 
epilogue to W. R. Lethaby’s classic Architecture 
(Oxford, 18s.) Hilaire Belloc’s Cruise of the Nona 
has been reissued with an introduction by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley (Constable, 20s.). Rebecca 
West’s massive record of Yugoslavia, Black Lamb 
and Grey Falcon, now appears in one volume 
(Macmillan, 36s.). There are second €ditions 
of Maurice Cranston’s Freedom (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), R. L. Chambers’s Novels of Virginia 
Woolf (Oliver & Boyd, 5s.), L. C. B. Seaman’s 
From Vienna to Versailles (Methuen, 9s. 6d.), and 
Swarthout’s and Bartley’s Principles and Problems 
of American National Government (Oxford, 55s.). 
On September 29 Penguin Books are publishing 
Cecil Woodham-Smith’s Florence Nightingale 
(3s. 6d.), H. E. Bates’s Colonel Fulian and other 
stories (2s. 6d.), Famous Trials 5, edited by James 
H. Hodge (2s. 6d.) and three detective stories— 
Roy Vickers’s Murdering Mr. Velfrage, E. R. Pun- 
shon’s Information Received and David Dodge’s 
Shear the Black Sheep (2s. 6d. each). New Every- 
man volumes to come out on the same day are 
Thoreau’s Walden, with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Basil Willey, Emerson’s Essays (introduc- 
tion by Sherman Paul) and Voltaire’s Candide and 
Other Tales (introduction by H. N. Brailsford— 
Dent, 6s. each); also The Count of Monte Cristo 
(two volumes, 7s. each), 


Gramophone Notes 


Tre kind of practical joke with which opera 
buffa makes such play—gallants disguised as 
girls or greybeards, enormously fat men precipit- 
ated into tubs of water—appealed more to the 
eighteenth-century sense of humour than it does 
to ours. Thus Mozart’s Entfiirhung survives in 
spite of its irritating libretto and makes for us the 
better recording material because in this form we 
can dispense with the puerile stage business. The 
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latest version (*DG.) is in most respects wholly 
admirable and a great improvement on the Decca 
set. Spoken dialogue is reduced to the minimum; 
the orchestral part (RIAS/Fricsay) is deft and 
mellifluous, the balance ideal; the Belmonte 
(Ernst Haflinger) is lyrical and light in hand, 
and there is an enchanting Blondine (Rita 
Streich). The chief soprano, Maria Stader, is, 
however, here below her own best standard: the 
coloratura is as usual good, but elsewhere her 
singing is flavourless and none too secure. Still, 
these shortcomings are not constant enough to 
spoil an excellent set. There are no faults, of 
performance or recording to mar the issue of 
Britten’s Saint Nicholas, by the English Opera 
Group with Peter Pears as soloist (**D.). I can- 
not, however, think that this cantata will ever 
rank among Britten’s best works. There are 
indeed touching episodes, and others that are 
humorous or that illustrate the text with genial 
imagery; but the melodic invention is thin and 
gives way too often to facile recitative, which is 
dull, although sung here with wonderful authority 
and attack. Again, “Serve the Faith” is oddly 
conventional, and the two hymns, though doubt- 
less suited to the occasion for which the work 
was written, sound stodgy and naive in the con- 
text of the rest of the music. 

A new issue of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Con- 
certo (Kempff/Berlin Phil/Van Kempen.*DG.) 
comes up against strong competition, especially 
from Clifford Curzon’s admirable version. The 
Berlin Philharmonic do not here seem quite at 
their best, and the tuttis sound mushy; but 
Kempff’s account of the solo is most distinguished 
and personal, without being in the least eccentric. 
This so variously poetic work can bear the 
impress of many different interpreters, and this 
one combines immaculate ease of execution with 
a masterful intentness. In place of Beethoven's 
cadenzas, which are admittedly perfunctory, the 
pianist uses an interesting set (by whom?) em- 
bellished with trumpet calls. But despite the 
excellence of the soloist, I believe most disco- 
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philes would find this version inferior to the 
Curzon, and they will probably feel the same 
about the latest issue of Dvorak’s Cello Concerto 
(Navarra/New SO/Schwarz.*Cap.) André 
Navarra gives a noble performance, more im- 
passioned than Fournier's, while avoiding the 
excessive vibrato with which some cellists over- 
emphasize the emotional part. But the balance 
of the recording is poor, cell. too constantly 
prominent, and much of the very important 
woodwind detail goes unheard. The same com- 
poser’s Violin Concerto is certainly not among 
his more inspired works, and hitherto recordings 
have done no more than confirm this view; but 
Johanna Martzy, with Berlin Phil/Fricsay 
(**DG.), presents the music afresh, compelling 
us to recognise what there is of genuine music in 
an otherwise conventional piece. Two important 
examples of Dvorak’s chamber music the *Piano 
Quintet, Op 81, and the **String Quartet, Op 
105, come to us in most authoritative perform. 
ances by the Barylli Quartet, admirably seconded, 
in the Quintet, by Edith Farnadi (N,). The 
flat Quartet, which is perhaps Dvorak’s finest, is 
excellently recorded, but in balancing the Quintet 
the engineers have allowed the strings, and 
especially the violins, to sound rather thin and 
shrill. 

Those who enjoy Hindemith in his least 
scholastic mood are encouraged to consider a 
well-cast coupling of an early Violin Concerto 
with the Four Temperaments for piano and 
strings (*N.). Peter Rybar is the soloist in the 
first, Franz Holetschek in the second, with the 
Winterthur and Vienna Symphony Orchestras 
respectively, under Swoboda. Two **versions 
of the Four Temperaments—by now quite a 
popular work—are available, on 10-inch LPs; but 
the latest version is only slightly less immediate 
in sound, and the Violin Concerto, an arresting 
and even picturesque piece, is well worth the 
extra outlay. For the benefit of confirmed 
Hindemithians only I would draw attention to a 
vigorously played and faithfully recorded coup-. 
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news of a great rescue. Packed with 
itish prisoners, the Altmark —secret 
supply ship of the scuttled pocket battleship 
Graf Spee~had nearly reached Germany. 
Then the British destroyer Cossack struck 
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ling of the two String Trios, composed in 1924 
and 1933 (Pougnet/Riddle/Pini.**N.). The 
second of these severe but thoughtful works is 
much the better of the two (the first contains an 
obdurately hideous fugue), and the trio gives a 
careful and resolute account of the music. 
Hans von Benda’s chamber orchestra must be 
one of the best bodies of its kind in existence 
and it is always a pleasure to salute their records, 


| the most recent of which contains two of Bach’s 
| periwigged Suites—gay and flamboyant music of 


the Cothen period, played with an artful combi- 


| nation of zest and majesty. The recording (*T.), 
| though a little hard in forte, is very realistic. A 


similar and required zest is rather lacking in the 


| LPO/Solti version of Kodaly’s Hary Janos suite, 
| which is coupled with a much more enduring 
| work—Bartok’s darkly magnificent Music for 
| Strings, Percussion and Celesta (*D.). 


The latter 
_is in many ways an excellent performance, but 

for clarity of parts the old Byrns version (Cap.) 
| remains unsurpassed. 

In the whole range of Romantic chamber music 
| there is nothing more heartening, or more 
| chastely beautiful, than the two Piano Quartets 
| of Gabriel Fauré. The first, in C minor, is the 
better known; but the second, in G minor, works 
its lovely material to more ingenious and satisfy- 
ing effect. Members of the Robert Masters 
| quartet, joined by a pianist, Kinloch Anderson, 
with a lively sense of style, give fervent and 
| workmanlike, if not quite homogeneous, perform- 
| ances on two 12-inch LPs (*A.). The recording 
is a little dry and distinctly light on bass; but 
these faults can be corrected to give an agreeable 
result. The same company couples Walton’s 
very early but far from negligible Piano Quartet 
| (played by the above ensemble) with his Violin 
Sonata, played by Max Rostal and Kinloch 
Anderson (*A.). The performances will give 
| pleasure, although the recording suffers from the 
| same slight faults as do the Fauré Quartets. 
Three outstanding piano issues claim attention : 


Schumann’s Fantaisie in C major (Foldes.**DG.); 
Chopin’s Preludes (Askenase.**DG.); and the 
complete set of Bach’s Partitas, complete on three 
| discs (Badura-Skoda.*N.). The first of these 
| issues is extravagantly presented, on a 10-inch 
| disc; but those who love the work will have to 
| have this version, for Andor Foldes manages, 
much more successfully than any of his competi- 
| tors, the difficult task of welding together into a 
convincing whole the big effects, the tender lyrical 
sections, and the unwieldy pianism, of this fine 
work. In his handling of the Preludes—as before 
| in his exquisite version of the Second Piano Con- 
| certo—Stefan Askenase shows himself an almost 
ideal interpreter of Chopin. One may not agree 
with everything he does in these 80 various 
pieces, but I doubt whether the set as a whole 
| will soon be surpassed. In the Partitas Badura- 
| Skoda shows a detailed understanding of Bach’s 
keyboard style that is impressive in so young a 
man; he convinces one, besides, that these 
splendid suites can sound just as well on the 
piano as on the harpsichord—if not better, Mme 
Landowska would not, I imagine, agree with this 
view; but the inimitable grandeur of her concep- 
| tions, superbly exemplified in a new recital of 
| miscellaneous pieces by Bach (**HMY), is alto- 
gether too exceptional to establish a rule. The 
| influence of her style has not, I think, been 
| uniformly happy—any more than has that of 
another great contemporary teacher, Nadia Bou- 
| langer. That remarkable harpsichordist, Fer- 
nando Valenti, for instance, often seems to me to 
mistake violence for strength. His two most 
recent offerings, one a recital of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish music (*N.), the other a coupling 
of Rameau’s Suites in A minor and E major 
| (*N.), contain much that is thrilling and imagi- 
‘mative: neither should be neglected; but this 
| player’s touch is on occasion tastelessly hefty. 
Rameau’s Suites are very fine music: they are 
| majestic, but also graceful; and grace, unfortu- 
| nately, is a quality that does not seem to come 
| within Mr. Valenti’s purview. 
Epwarp SAckVILLE West 


The New Statesman and Nation, September 24, 1955 
Week-end Competition 
No. 1,335 


Set by Peter Pastmaster 


Much interest has been aroused by Miss Nancy 
Mitford’s lecture on “ Upper Class Usage” in a 
recent essay. Basing herself upon a Birmingham 
professor, Miss Mitford profferec! a series of 
examples of U and non-U Usage. For instance: 

Cycle is non-U against U bike. 

Dinner: U-speakers eat luncheon in the 
middle of the day and dinner in the evening. 
Non-U-speakers (also U-children and U-dogs) 
have their dinner in the middle of the day. 

Greens is non-U for U vegetables. 

Home: non-U—“ they have a lovely home” 
U—* they’ve a very nice house.” 


The usual prizes are offered for a dialogu: 
between a U and a non-U-speaker on the news 
that the Duke of Marlborough has installed a 
milk-bar for the use of visitors to Blenheim. 
Limit, 200 words. Entries by October 4. 


Result of No. 1,332 


Set by Tom Bowling 


“ Spoke to nobody. Never had a pal. Only 
played ring-o-roses with young women.” Com- 
petitors are asked to match this homely descrir- 
tion of D. H. Lawrence by inventing similar blunt 
judgments on three famous men or women by 
people who knew them in their youth. 


Report 

To look at greatness with the cool eye ot the 
acquaintance who knew it before fame set in turned 
out to be an unexpectedly difficult assignment. 
After-knowledge would keep breaking in, twisting 
the candid memory into the potted biography. 
Such was Peter Metcalfe’s Churchill: 

Bone idle at school. Went into the Army. Too 
lazy even for that, drifted into politics. Had some 
success. 

Or the fragments of memory would be reassembled 
too neatly, as in J. R. Till’s General Booth: 

Monday he broke his trumpet—Tuesday did the 
drum in. Should have joined the Army! T’would 
have been his salvation. 

What we looked for was, as in the D. H. Lawrence 
example, a snapshot of action or attitude that 
would be new, perhaps startling, but on reflection 
seen to be entirely in character. Happy phrases 
in this line were found in Findlay P. Murdoch’s 
Ruskin (‘‘ Never went swimming with the other 
boys’’), in Valerie Ranzetta’s Wells (‘‘ Terrified 
his teacher with his essays”’), Allan M. Laing’s 
Sidney Webb (‘‘ I don’t believe he could tell the 
difference between a cricket bat and a golf club ’’) 
and H. T. S.’s Arnold Bennett (‘‘ Give him six- 
pence and he’d open. an account with a Building 
Society’’). 

No competitor produced three winners; Hans 
Keller and E. C. Jenkins scored two apiece and 
each win a guinea. Half a guinea each to J. R. 
Till, H. T. S., Elizabeth McCann, H. A. C. Evans, 
Findlay P. Murdoch, Seumas and Ethel Talbot 
Scheffauer. 


FREUD 
Goody-goody. Hated fairy tales but always wanted to 
know about the chaps who wrote them. 


KAPKA 
Balmy. Ate lemons like oranges. Made us play “ Seck 
and don’t hide.” 
HANS KELLER 


GILBERT HARDING 
One of those kids always seen and always hurt. He 
had to be the batsman and never out. 


SOMERSET MAUGHAM 
Continually asking embdrrassing questions, rum- 
maging in the attic, and pestering cook for cakes. 
Nice boy, but nosey. 
E. C. Jenkins 


ry 


ce. 
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BERKELEY 
Master George would look straight through me 
sometimes. Too many ideas in his head for a lambkin. 
J. R. Tre 


Duke or WELLINGTON 
Quiet young lad. Played the violin a bit. 
him on the playing fields at Eton. 


Never saw 
H. T. S. 


SHAKESPEARE 
Never did his own homework. Put his name to 
anything, would Will. Not that he could spell even 
that. ELIZABETH McCann 


OLiver CROMWELL 
A conceited warthog. Surly and glum. Smashed 
other children’s toys. Broke up their games. In fact, 
a bloody nuisance all round. H. A. C. Evans 


BERNARD SHAW 
Proud as a peacock he was. But always kept 
himself bottled up. Not like his old dad. 
Finptay P. Murpocn 


James YI and I 
Ane girnand Bairn with greit drede off Bogilis and 
his coat slevis wes aye befoulit quhare he dychtit his 
Nose. SEUMAS 


SHAKESPEARE (by his Old Squire) 
No deer, no doxy safe from ‘en; prated more in a 
minute than a man could digest in a twelve-month. 
Erg: TALBOT SCHEFPAUER 


“The ( Chess se 


No. 312 Caissa is a Female 


It seems odd that the deity of Chess is assumed to 
be a Goddess gifted with the usual female and indeed 
some charmingly feminine attributes. It seems odd 
because Chess das atts amamat 8 game; 
WHERE | ‘To § STAY 
Sharpthorne, Nr. 


East 





oO. . Plaw ‘law Hatch, | ILDRED Purest. itn years’ } 
Grinstead. Kathleen Batten’s unique Theses, scien Sitticult * work ~ 
hotel where you find lovely food, every com- speciality, Typi ana executed 
fort and informal atmosphere. Sharpthorne 17, seonelly or Terrace, NW! ry 
~ = 2 _—- 6 hurs 
CORNWALL: In lovely unspoilt. country a TD . For otten 
Fowey River, 3 miles sea, modern "T YREWRITING / Duplic ny Bere & 
inert notable food in Ceorgian smeanor Academic, Theses a Bereton, 
house in own bi ome among oon See 89 Sumatra Road, N.W.6. sw 2817. 
enchanti s. Fishing t 
Brock, S. Penquite House Hotel, Golant, nr TEING | end Duplicating ~ Experts, that 
Par. Fowey 124. Lower rates from Sept. 10. , Plays, womens — etc, tro- 
un "Foperriting Otee S Great Russell 
EN} ow Days and» Holiday. Street, London, W,1. “MUSeum™ 7558. 


friendly Suen Hoeel in Sth. Const resort 


noted for ms fine : ‘ 
wkly., fully incl. Meat/Vegetarian. Thos. Authors. 
brochures, Rec. by Normanhurst, Sea- 


front, St, Leonards, Sussex. Hastings 4784. 
RT INGDEAN, Brighton. Old Norton 
House on the old-world Green of this 


famous seaside Sea, cliffs, downs. 


— High- larising, 


EAN 





pare Anne Hormar Pl ‘S68. ~ Cnanch Pantone WE WE beer 
ST secs house: Redgrave, | Island Ba.” | MA3Et Hornsey Hd NI, ARC. apes | 
DINBURGH gy oe os MES. sony will will Upe_ oF dpi i 3 Por ree 
Rothesay Place, 3. "Phone: 31905. $588 and. PRE £640. : 
A Sisters Sicions, ers. Rowe | Fag Ag hy 


Flowered terrace o/looking sea. Un site. 
Excellent food. Mod. terms. Marcel Hadenne. 


[ORSHAM. Convalesce and recuperse mn 


How Rowhook lorsham rooms, K. 5 Complete fur 
Sussex ( Oakwood Hill 389). Nursing | miture £556 at value. GUL. 3635. 
attention. Beautiful country residence. Ex- OUNG Oat he 
cellent cuisine, i: BRK ive unturn flat § be be om fon. 
INGHAMSHIRE You can find WO Physio-therapists rn, flat, 3 
Boke and warmth et the Quaker T rooms, etc. between ‘hele Harley St. 
Guen _o, Jordans, Beaconsfield. Ring | Rent around £270, RO 9743 
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TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS j 


FPAULTLEss Typing for the discriminating 
writer. Highly recommended 


UPLICAT So eae: reporting 
by _expert freelance. ce. BAY. 1786. 


M®s Archer for MSS. § Secretarial /Du piety. 
4 Denmark St., ' W.C2. TEM. Bar 52 


BBEY Secretarial Bureas. 157 Abbey 
House, Victoria St., S.W. i (ABB. 3772) 
First-class typing du 
theses, 


McDoug all for “typing, 


PROPERTIES TO LeT _AND WANTED 
UNFURN. flat, 


and while I do not hold with misogynists who would 
stress their deplorable notions by pointing to the 
dearth of female prowess at Chess, yet we cannot deny 
that no woman has ever come anywhere near grand- 
master strength. True enough, contemporary Chess 
is graced by some ladies of quite respectable master 
strength, but I still think that Vera Menchik was the 
greatest woman player of all times, and in her own 
day, of course, she reigned supreme. It seems strange 
to speak of “ her own day ” since, but for her untimely 
and tragic death in the war she would be only fifty 
now. To the new generation she has already come 
to be a mere legend, but there are still a good many 
of us who remember her not merely as a highly gifted 
and extremely sound chess-player, but even more as 
a most charming and kindly person, ever modest of 
her own achievements and ever helpful to her many 
friends. Here is a fine game she won against Sir 
George ‘Thomas in the London Tournament of 1932. 


(1) P. Krt-KB3 (13) Ke-Ke3 B-Q2 
(2) P-QB4 P-KKi3 (14) P-KR4 P-RS5 
(3) Kt-QB3 B-Ki2 (15) P-RS5 Kal 
(4) P-K P-Q3 (16) B-R6 -R2 
(5) P-BS O- ties Bx B xB 
(6) B-K3 P-K4 (18) Ke-BS ch! Kex Ke 
(7) KKe-K2 P-Kx3 (19) KeP x Ke P-RO 
{3 } $92 Kt-B3 (20) P-B6 ch! K-RI 
tJ Ke-K2 (21) R6 Px P ch 
io} P-KKu! Kt-Q2 (22) K-Kal R-KKu 
te R-Kail P-QR4 (23) Px P xP 
(12) 0-0-0 t-QB4 (24) Qa RP ch! resigns 


And here is how she trounced Yates on her very 
first appearance (Scarborough 1928) in an International 
Master Tournament. 


(h) P Kt-KB3 (18) P-QKw! PxP 
a P-QOBA P-KKt3 (19) Kex BP Kt x Ke 
(3) P-KKo B-K12 (20) P= KKe! Kr-R5 
(4) B-Kr2 0-0 (21) KexP B-B4 
tas P-K4 P-Q3 (22 ! oi 
(6) Kt-K2 Kr-B3 (23 R-K1 -R3 
(7) P-K4 (24) Ku-Ki3 K-R2 
(8) P. Ke-Kal (25) Kia B Px Ke 
(9 2 t-B3 ny a (26) B-KB3! QR-K1 
(10) P-KRS (27) B-RS5 R-K5 
(11) K-R2 Kt- (28) R«R P«R 
(13 B-K3 P-Kt3 (29) R-KKtl Bx B 
a3 -Q -RS (30) B-Kt6ch! K-Ri 
(14) QR-Kel Kr-R4 (31) Ox Bch Ber 
(5 K PxP ep (32) OxQ ch x«Q 
(16) Px P-B4 (33) B-K& ch K-RI 
(17) P- BP «P (34) Bx Ke resigns 





Novels, Plays, piace Edit 
by expd. writer. Dorothy % ie om 
Lane, _Edgware, Middx. 


or 


| 


, crew 
testimonials, — ete. 


‘translations, 














Jordans 2186. ARVARD Professor denies furnished oi , 
de Nico” (formerly The Chelsea house with rom October s so simple 
” A pesmoner BE an 7 10 Lincoln 15 to June 15. Chelsea ) preferred. Box 9423 with Poinenes 
Street, King's Road (100 yards from Sloane USINESS woman reqs. unfurnished $/C hate Re inal 
Square) open, a redecoration, on flat. PF. & F. Moderate. MUSeum 6381 ne R< 686 
Tuesday, Sepeaminer 27, at 12.30. Thereafter, a with it, rip it off 
it will ope 8 to Saturdays for lunch CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, $s. 
from 1230 to 2.30, oe Soe Som 650 per line (average 6 words). Box No. 25s. 
On Sundays it for extra. Prepayment essential. Press Tues. | 
“from 7-10 P.. " Fully ‘eeneed State latest date acceptable. Great Turnstile, | 
Puene i Ightsbridge 4 for bookings. London, WC.1. Hol. #471. i 











appointment? 


just too busy 
to remember ...? 
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A: V. Menchik 1929 The 4-pointer for beginners 
is a game position in which 


White played (1) R x P, and 
since the R was taboo on 
account of Q-RS ch he 
expected Vera to resign. How 
did she thwart him, forcing 
his own resignation a few 
moves later? B and C 
are both wins for White, 
not too difficult, I hope, for 
6 and 7 ladder-points. 


B: Leonid Kubbel », 
Cc: B. 
1928 


—_ o—_— 


1582 


Horwitz 





Entries by October 3 


Usual prizes. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No, 309, Set September 3 
A: (1) Kt x P (b4), (2) R «x Ke, Kew Ke 5) OxP ch 
ete. (2) R-KB1 was preferable 
B: (1) P-B7, R-K5 ch (2) K-Ke3! (not RW), R-K6 ch ‘) 
K-B2, R-K6. (4) R-Ke3! R-B7 ch. (5) K-Ked! (B1?), BR 
Ki7 ch. (6) K-R4! R-Kel. (7) R-QR3 ch, K-Ke7. | (8 


~—Kt3 ch.!, Ra R. (9) P queens, etc 

if (1) R-K BS? (2) R-Kel | ete 

C: (1) B-Ke5, P-Ke6, (2) R-Q2 ch., K-RA 
(4) P , R-Kes ch (5) R-Ol, R-Ke7 (6) ¢ 
(7) R-Q Re. ary 12! R-R7. (9) 

If (3) B-K9? P-Ke7 « (4) Ra P Ra P 
(6) K-B2, P-R6! (7) he Kel ch., K k7 

If (3) P-R6. (4) R-Ol ete. 

If (5) P-Ke7 ch, (6) K-H2 ch., ete 


Many competitors dropped a few points by failing 
to see all the subtleties of C. Only A. J. Roycrof 
got it completely right, thereby carning Ist prix 
while the 2nd is held over to augment next week’: 
prize fund. ASSIAC 


+) PRI R« B 

“QRS ch., R-R7 
tl mate 

(5) B-Q4, R-BA ch 

(‘Rae R wtalemate 





The Permapad is the world’s most modern 
memory prompter - a combined 
reminder and note pad that will add 
distinction ta every desk or writing table 
No more out-of-sight out-of-mind notes - 
Permapad gives you over |,000 memos 

at one filling. Handsomely made and 
finished - from stationers and office 
equipment suppliers everywhere. 


Model No.2 Price 37/6d. 


PERMAPAD}-- 


THE ALWAYS READY MEMO-PAD 





FONADEY (BRANSON) LTD. DEPT. M., VIVIAN ROAD, MIRMINGHAM 17. Phone: HARborne 22676 
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Week-end Crossword No. 171 


Prizes: Three book tohens of 15s. 


solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 


viveat Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on Oct. 4. 


‘or the first correct 
0171,NS.@N., 





portunity (8). 
in a stew (6). 


(B). 


granted (7). 


in drawing (7). 


be difficult (11) 


historian (7), 


single (7). 


spoils (8), 
. Giving 








PERSONAL 


PROFESSIONAL Training in Motion Pic 

ture and Animated iim Production 
Borel now for new term, Heatherley Film 
Training Unit, 33 Warwick Square, London, 
5.Wl ViCtoria 6077 


A PART-Time occupation by writing ot 
drawing? Our personal home study 
course will interest you. B.M.I. Institutes 
Dept. NS.50.P., London, W.4 (Associated 
with H.M.V,) 


PUBLISHING, Public Relations, ete 
Office (270 sq ft, could be divided) 
vacant; suitable for small firm Premises 


entirely rebuilt and decorated; over new con 
temporary bookshop, 34 Greek Street, W.1 
(hehind Palace Theatre Dox 9890 
FULLY equ pped studio pottery for sule 
electric & gas firing, West London, £500 
or offer, Box 9751 
CjOTe D'Azur: Coastal /illage. Purnished 
‘ house, sleep 3. £20 monthly, Oct., Nov 
Jan, until April. Other accom. avail, State 
reqs. 5.A.L. Hollander, 24 Newman 5t., W.1 
ANUPACTURER, iired of production 
problems, wishes invest up to £5,000 & 
willing participate in a grows concern sell 
ing a service. Pull parties. to Box 9844 
AUSTIN 1931 16 bp., exe. cond, gd 
brakes, brand-new tyres, taxed, roormy 
comf,, 25 m.p.¢., £40. HOLL, 7943/ Box 9618 
QTUDENT offered furn. room in private 
\? house in exchange for 12 uwours weekly 


light housework, References. tox 9815 
y ELL-educ. young mother, Nature Cure, 
ed. linguist & seamstress, attempting 


Neil's methods with year-old daughter, seeks 
accom. (with independence) & wnall, perhaps 
tiny, wage, Delighted to *eep house, care 
for children; anything vonsidered here or 
abroad, Suggestions welcome. Box 9789 


OURNALIST (29) sks, post with accom 
~” for self & son (2), Suggs. Box 9710 


FREE Pension at Swiss winter sports resort 
offered to one or two musicians willing to 
pluy dance music in evenings Dee -Jan 
drum, violin, ete., at café-restanrant. Same 
offer to practical young man willing to act 
as ski-fitter in hotel ox 9707 


REQUIRE D, lady Caretaker-tenant. Small 
house, large garden, Norfolk. Contribution 
Box 9705 

board, small pay 
Box 9862 


towards expenses :equired 


QTubp yng. man sks, rm., 
ment, exch, part-time serves 


NV R, Robert St. John sees private and clinic 
‘ patients for the Bates System of Visual 
Re-education in London and Liverpool, 72 
Gloucester Place, W.1, WEL. 4042 


\ INTER Sports and Winter Sunshine 
atrangement (advance information) is 
available now. Write for free copy, Erna 
Low, 47(NS) Old Brompton Rd., London 
S.W.7. KEN. 0911/9225 
SHORT Story Writing, Send 24d, for 
* Stories that Sell Today” (a special 
truttetiad & prospectus world-famous course 
Regent Institute (8/191), Palace Gate, W.8 


GRAMMAR School Entrance. A _ special 
¥ home study course for parents wishing 
help their children with the | Examina 
tion, Write E.M.1. Insticutes, NS.5L.P., 
London, W.4, (Associated with 4 M.V,) 


Av Pair: We arrange 3-12 mths.’ stay 
4% Switz., France, Belgium for yng, educ 
girls will, om with 8 yg easy housewk ; 
pkt. money, Bar ee. . ewen, Edue. Tour 
‘o* Service 10 Exhibition Rd., §.W.7, 





inside (6). 


PERSONAL —continued 


W.1. Man writer (M.A. rlons. Eng. & 

Paris Fr.) needs secretl. & ‘ight home 
help, average 10/12 hrs. wkly. Suit mature 
person w. own intrets. or yngr. tramee in lit 
trnsitn., etc, Assets sense of humour & 
theatre, Self-contained ted-sit, rm. (peace, 
own entry, soon own bath, avail. Box 9882 


SPAIN, Majorca, Ibiza for Autumn sun 
a shine. 15 days from £34 10s. including 
travel, full pension, etc. Pree Guide & prog. 
from New Vistas Travel Service, Uxbridge 
Rd., Hampton, Middx. Molesey 2105. 


GPEAK French, Conversation Courses (all 
\? grades), Discussion Groups at The Men- 
tor, 11 Charing Cross Road. Office open 
1-9 pm. TRAlalgar 2044, 


[NTERESTING Autumn Holidays. Follow 
the sun with our party to Rome & Rosi- 
tano Oct. | of join an interesting October 
holiday in Venice & Paris, or a special 
party to Vienna on the occasion of 
the re-opening of the Vienna Opera 
(tickets waranteed) Nov 12-24. irna 
ak 47(N8) Old Brompton Rd., London, 
5.W.7. KEN, 0911/9225 


SKIING will be cheaper this winter, 16 
days’ holiday in Austrian Tyrol for as 

little a5 25gns. from London back to Lon- 

dom, Travel by the “ Snowsport Special” 

train with comfortable third-class sleepers 

available for only 21s. Write for brochure 

to Ramblers’ Assn. Services, 48 (N9) Park 
, Baker St., N.W.1, 


RE you observant? Read cheracter from 
handwriting for amusement Start 
tight away Unique 24- pene novelty chart, 
Complete with instructions, 6d. pow free 
Send P.O. two Novelty Sales Di, 25 Festing 
Road, Southsea, Hants. 


ID you hear Sir Compton Mackenzie's 

broadcast appeal on behalf of the National 
Trust? Please send a donation w 42 Queen 
Anne's Gate, London, 8.W.1 


ERSES to order for (almost) any occasion 
Moderate charges. Allan M. Laing, 19 

Wavertree Nook Rd., Liverpool, 15, 
Success begins with 


OUR Writing 

“ Know-How, Send for Free N.3, 
* Know-How Guide to Writing Success.”” No 
Sales No Fees tuition. B.A. School of 
Successful fon We Ltd., 124 New Bond 
Street, London 


LLWOODS Carnation Cut Flowers The 

ideal gift for all occasions. Specially 
selected colours or mixed shades direct from 
the largert growers in the world, From ign. 
to Sens a box. One quality, the best! 
Write for Catalogue Allwood Bros., Lad., 40 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. "Phone: Wivels 
field Green 2352/2 


Ts Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those 
liable for National Service and to Reservists 


HUMANISM is a faith for the modern 
world. Partics.: Ethical Union, 13 
Prince of Wales Terrace, W.8. WES. 2341 


POR the best Christmas a come to 
Caravel Press, Moxon St.. Londog, W.1 


ODERN Contact L. ane Centre, 7(T) Ends- 
leigh Court, W.C.1. Booklet sent, De- 
ferred terms 


ERVOUS Tension relieved through new 

nerve treatment. Relaxation-therapy, 
Massage, Manipulation, Osteopathy The 
Nerve Centre, | Bentinck St., London, W.1 
Tel.: WELbeck 9600. Ask for brochure 


ACROSS 
1. A cinema extra I love op- 


treatment 
animal with something wrong 





26. 


5. An artist with an illness is 
. Bushman or civic dignitary? 1. 


. Perhaps I threw cleaner (6). 
- Ameans of catching may be 2. 


. Negro possessing some skill 3. 


. Without piano and mixed 4. 
choirs this instrument would 


. Change about a hundred for 
the sake of argument (11). 7. 
. A girl and her passion for a 


. In Sussex started with a 8. 


. In broken noses I discover 12. 
the organic basis of bone (6). 
. The remedy grows stale and 14. 


for an 15. 
17. 

PERSONAL —centinued 

( YONFERENCES 
4 tion (single rooms) and 
ample lecture rooms, etc., 
Easter and from July- September, 1956, inclu- 


sive. Descriptive brochure. 
The College of 


Bletchley, Bucks 


ETIRED teacher (M.A,) 
French, English, German, up to General 
Certificate ‘standard; moderate fees Mrs 
Grenville 


Coghlan, 705 
Square, 8.W.1. 


j* os son named Peter? 
happy Peters we would say “ Please 
send us «a donation two help some 
Peter who is not 
Room 68, Victory House, 


The N.S.P.C.C., 


. Graduate 


The New 
Without a struggle this 18. Crustacea like 
plant would form a border sons? (7) 

(8). 19. A girl, a soldier and a ring 
come together slowly (6). 
Momentarily bright like the 
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Poseidon’s 


DOWN 20. 





The film star is nothing remains of the cigarette in 
more than a class of com- the carriage (6). 

modity (6). SET-SQUARE 
Hard time for the gold 


Solution to No. 169 


town (6). 

Place in the Atlantic or in 
the Pacific (7). 

Paris model for a copy? (7, 
4). 

with a_ possible 
chair of language (7). 

“And prove their doc- 
trine By apostolic blows 
and knocks” (Butler) (8). 
A number about to go off 
to sleep in the song (8). 
Chastising the actors and 
me with detention (11). 

A friend may give this 
dance on a weapon (8). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 169 
Literary men pen catalogues 7. K. Best (Birmingham, 29), 
(8). C. Brown (Falkirk), 3.. May 
Island get-together (7). (London, N.W.8) 











ACCOMMODATION —continued 


First- lass accommoda- 83, Gloucester Place, N.W.1. Filatlet rm 
catering, with bkfast. H. & C PAD. 3818. £3 7s. 6d 


available around joxous sumpy bed-sitting room now avai! 
able in well-appointed lovely home nea 


‘pply Warden, | Burnt Oak Station. Quiet adults only. 


Fxcel 


Aeronautics, Cranfield, lent transport buses or Tube, Beautiful furni 
t ture and springy divan, Light breakfasts only 
desires pupils; | if require 2 10s. Edgware 3978 


A¥® risT my 2 furn. rms. to let single man 
use k., ‘fridge, ‘phone, garden; or 
Henley ani faites: lovely view; no dogs. 30s 
per wk. approx. Box 9859 
To all parents | ADDLESTONE, Surrey. Lye. furn. rms 
| with bfst. & dinner. 6gns. Freq. trains to 
Waterloo; near coaches, buses. Suit prof 
couples; children welcome. Box 9814 


ADY research student, with upright piano, 


House, Dolphin 


other 
as fortunate as yours.” 


Leicester Square, London. | 54 needs ige. light rm., pref. unfurn. or 
NCREASE height 2in with Men's Bildup remi-furn . & C,, tel. £2 p.w. max 
shoes. 79s. pr. Dets.: Corie Shoe Bloomsbury, W.1. Ken., Chelsea x 9884 

Co. (Box 44), 315 Gray’s ane Be W.cl | CULTD. cpl. late 30s, no chin. sk. pt 
YPEWRITERS. Moder: portable 4 unf. accom. Reas. Miles, WIM. 2482 


machines avail. for hire, tl mthly. 


. Robert Ropkins WEL beck 6655 for details. 


SYCHOLOGIST 


Somerton Rd., 
YENTLEMEN! 


Swim Wear, 
always available at 
Street, 


Newburgh 
St., W.1. Ger. 


Pe. 
e's Gate 
~F 8042. 


3730. Illus, catalogue sent on 
req. Open until 7 p.m. Thurs, & 3 p.m. Sats, 


Humphreys, 


Tel. | ROF, woman seeks s/c turn, flat. 12 
rooms, k. & b., central London, H.c.w.. 


ch. pref'd. Good price cifered. Box 9895 
RIGHT B/S. rm., use kit., bthrm., reqd 
by yng. woman grad. pref. 5.W. Box 9443 
ESPONSIBLE -—s man (out dur 

ing day) a on accommodation 

Hampstead Tube area; we aieh quiet room 

breakfast, preferably evening meal, shed or 

garage space for light motor cycle. Box 9770 

yng. wom. reqs. B/S. in mod. block 

Box 9775 


Phyllis Perlow, 89 
N.W.2. GLA. 2400. 


For your late holiday, 
Shorts, Jeans, etc., are 
Vince an'’s Shop, 5 
Foubert’s Place, Regent 


wre 9 DUC 
voyehaiogin, __ ¢ | Bakerloo er Northern Lines 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


South Kensington, $.W.7 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND | BROOKS, 2nd hand, posted. Write for lists: 


HAMPSTEAD Cheerful sgle./dble. rooms, 


che. facs., 


OD. furn. flat, 


adn., lin., china, 


AMPSTEAD, nr. 


Silverdale, 47 Bank Street, Glasgow 


SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. CENtrsi 


perm./temp. HAM. 4585 4 3907. Books bought in any quantity 
= Libraries purchased. Standard sets. Good 
— Fy te to dey 4 technical books also required 
ed,, single , site ; Dey —— —_ ay 
. oe). ee e EALTHY Childhood,” by Jessie R 
etc., opt. FIN. 400 . : 
= Thomson. Kindly guidance from in 
Finchley Rd. Tube & fancy through school age. By post 8s. from 
bus. 2 well-furn. newly dec. rooms in ee Chink, Edinburgh, 9 


Mans, flat with service & breakfast. Prof. or 
HAM. 7258 


SHLEY Court, 
4 


bus. people. 


RITAIN’S Economy and Peace,” by R 
Palme Dutt, is the leading article in 
the September Labour Monthly. Also “ For 


7 Leinster Square, W.2 
25 


Phone BAY Lux. Serv. rooms, ward From Geneva,” by Quaestor, and “A 

bed, breakfast, dinner optional. Moderate Prospect of Portland Place,” satiric verses 

. ont B.B.C. by Judith Todd. Order 1s. 6d. 

I ONDON. Professional people seeking a all newsagents Pr. 9s ystal subs. from 
4 really well-furnished service room with | N.S., 134 Ballard’s Lane, 3 


breakfast and dinner, close to West End, are 
| oy to call at Park House, 143 Holland 


‘ark Ave, W.11 


IGHGATE, ar 
ev. snack. Prof. fam. 24-3gns. Box 9550 
ONDON. York House Private Hotel, 27 
4 Philbeach Gardens, Earls Court, §.W.5 
Tel. FRO. 7579. B. & B. from 15s. daily 
Moers Hill, 


bed-sit., exceptional view, cooker, own 
Lady only. 


SELECT accom.., 


meter 


” ers house, N 


TTRACTIVE single bed-sit., cent. hrg., 
extension, 
garden, in private flat. 


yery good furnished accommodation for 
35s. per week. MAC. 7562 


IVAN sitting-room, large, light 
household, Share of kit., serv., edn. £10 day, Sep: 
Swiss Cottage Stn. 


own tel. 


students 


mthily 


OUNTAINEERING books (secondhand) 
bought, sold. New list ready. Chyngton 
Books, 64 Chyngton Gdns., Seaford, Sussex 


ANTED. Horizons; Criterions; Scrutiny 
similar Journals. Fisher & Sperr 
46 Highgate High Street, London, N.6 


Wwe buy libraries of any description; par 
ticularly on Left movements & Russia 
The Hammersmith Bkshop., W.6. RIV. 6807 


EUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & E 
Steinc:, 64 Talgarth Rd., W.14. FUL. 7924 


ERMAN books in 7 rooms; Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI. 3030. 
*‘ATALOGUE of 2nd-hand books now 
ready, Learned works on all subjects sert 
free on applic,: H. Karnac (Books), Ltd., 58 
Gloucester Rd., London 8.W.7. WES. 7908 


“REAT book sale. Thousands of Books on 
Politics, History, Economics and Genera! 
subjects. Ten days only, commencing Tues 
27. Frank Cass, Lid., 91 South 
ampton Row, W.C1 


PARK 6280 
Tube. B/Sits., bkfst., 


N.10. Sunny, very large 


TUDor 6160 


with/without brd., teach 
2) & 4gns. Box 9874 


use bath, kitchen, 


HAMpstead 6244 


in prof 


Box 9800 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT _ =A 
~The eng ement of the: 
nsuernsrnar may he made Spough soca 


Office Labour 
Sopedulel aa, Agency if the oo. 
cant is @ man aged (8-64 usive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or she, 
or oa employment, is excepted from the 

provisions of the Notification of Vacancies 
Order, 1952. 


IVERSITY of Tasmania. The Council 

of the University of Tasmania is about 

to consider the a Ca. of a Vice-Chan- 

cellor as from January 1, 1957, and invites 

a from persons with a knowledge of 

interest in academic administration. 
conditions 


to the istrar, University of Tasmania, 
647C, 'P.O., Hobart. A. S. Preshaw, 
Registrar. 
USTRALIA—Unive of Melbourne. 
Applications are in for a position of 
Lecturer in Indonesian in the oper pment of 
Indonesian — Malayan ~~~ “5 ap- 
ec expected to take up --7 on 
Sr about March 1) 1956. Applicants. should 
preferably be University graduates and should 
sess aepeans in teach the Indonesian 
| acne ( 


students. Applicants may be re- 
| ae to present themselves for an interview 
range ‘will be at least CAI 300 > FAIS 
range at least io 
iculars and i 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


LONDON County Council, Post of of Special 
Responsibilit Deputy Headmistress, 
Eltham Green Secondary School, Queens- 


mew secondary 
for about 2,000 boys ‘odie to be goened 
in September, bere 
— qualified Ru \ ox = 


_APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


NIVERSITY ¥ New ba mer Armidale, 
vited for the BS... ot cenpacary Lec 
The appointment will be 
for a period of two years 
Lecturer will be expected to take 

not later than the beginning of Marc c 





aye ee 


fimo imine vse ‘aay wt aster, ae e*- 





levels) and for courses in preparation for 
advanced studies in catering, commerce and 
engineering. Applicants must have 

qualifications, organising «bility and a variety 
of teaching experience and should be in- 
terested im the whole field of secondary 
education. Application forms HO/TS10 
(Eltham Green) to be obtained from and 


ey ficulars to add may cn form 

nol setee. Post of gy ~~ ~1 

Deputy Headmaster, New way By ‘swe 
for Boys at Upper Tulse Hi iil, . Ww 

Headmaster: Mr. C. A. 

aan gy school for about 2,000 a, to be 





ing date pon! the receipt of a 
Australia and London, is Novem vist toss. 


HE University of Leeds. Appointment | of 
T Assistant Bursar. Applications are in- 
vited for the above post, which is concerned 
ene with the financial admiristration of 

versity. The initial salary will be 
fixed —— to the successful candidate's 
experience and qualifications, but will not Le 
less than £1,000 a _. Full pefticulars and 


the conditions of the appointment may be 
obtained from the Reginrar, The University, 
Leeds, 2, to whom ms (three copies) 


ving the names three referees should 
& submitted not later than October 22, 1955. 


NIVERSITY of New England. Applica- 
tions are invited for the position of 
Warden (Male) of Students with status and 
salary of a professor. Salary is £A3,000 per 
annum sublect to deductions under the State 
Superannuation Act. The successful appli- 
cant will be expected to commence duties 
carly in 1956. he Warden of Students will 
be responsible for the welfare and discipline 
ef students within the University, He may 
also ee uired to undertake »ome teaching 
successful a —_ + be 
el ible for appointment as ster niver- 
~ College when it is built. Applications 
oh oa » te ee = ge A 
able pereona posses igh academic 
ualifications and with proved experience in 
Toline with young | men and women of under- 
graduate age ntending applicants should 
write for further information rcgarding Con- 
ditions of Appointment, duties, housing and 
future prospects to the *undersigned with 
whom yee (two copies, together with 
a recent ot photograph } close on October 31, 
1955. he of overseas applicants, 
this ee may also be obtained from 
the Socpeney, The Association of Unteore- 
ties of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.i, with whom an addi- 
tional copy of the a tion must be lodged 
the same date. . M. Robb, Registrar, 
niversity of New " England , Armidale, 
N.S.W., Australia. 
LP pedhamey 1 | of Hull. Committee for Edu- 
cation in H.M. Forces. Applications are 
invited from men and women graduates for 
the post of Assistant Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. Salary range £550 by £50 w £700 
with superannuation and children’s allow- 
ances, Further onentes from the Registrar, 
the University, Hull, to whom applications 
(six copies) should be sent by October 14, 
1955. 
AYS “LIFPE SCHOOL. "Principal: John 


Gittins, M.A., B.Sc ications are 
invited for the post of Warden of the Classify- 
ing School which + ~y vacant on Janu- 


annum. This is 4 Ban] except scope 
and . a er organising ability, 

P= gr and “initiative Appli- 
cants esi write in the instance for 


further information to Fy Princinale Aycliffe 
School, Copelaw, Aycliffe ¥ Darlington. 


-OPERATIVE Education. The © Royal 


ser to deve! “time activities for child- 
ren 3 Mn 

x. 
ae, ot dite ants the co- 


by (i yh - Secr 
tary, 15 Park Vista, Greenwich, 8.E.10. 





Applications 
invited ri " qualified "teachers for appoint- 
ment as Deputy Headmaster to take up duty 


for eliminary at Easter, 1956 
Bu (A 3 with substantial 
eagle allowance at ) ay £350 « year but 

ely to be d. There will 





be provision for academic courses, includ: 
some leading to the General Certificate 
Education (ordinary and advanced levels) and 
for courses in preparation for advanced 
studies in Building, Engineering and Com- 
merce. Applicants —_ have good qualifi 
cations, organising ability, and a variety of 
experience, and should be interested 
in the whole field of secondary education 
Application forms EO/TS10 (Ut -H.) to be 
obtained from and returned to the Education 


—— and must have graduated recently 
from a German University in the Faculty of 


will be required to 
may be required by the Head of the Depart 
which will be maint 
Literature, Discussion of * 
duct of conversation classes 
to qualifications wha the range 
ustralian) per anoum 
ther wos lh and 
method of application may be obvamed from 
the Secretary, Association of U; 


for the receipt of jo P 
= London, is October 24, 1955 


NIOR Seems Officers; 
Civil Service Commissioners 
pensionable appoint 
lications may be accepted up to 
, but carly application is 
advised as an carlicr 
Interview Boards will sit at fre 
T Scientific posts cover 


mt in most of the major fields of 
fundamental and applied science. 


individual vacancies exist for candi 
dates who have special age of, 
are interested in --w. 





obtained a university 
second class honours in an appropriate scien 
(including engineering) 


or possess high professional attainments 
for Senior Scientific 
must in addition have had at least three years’ 
approved experience 
heir degrees in 1955 may 





Officer (BO/TS10), County Hall, West ft 
Bridge, 8.E.1, by October 7. Candidates 
who have recently applied for similar posts 
and who have ao ar to add may 
apply on fom BO/TSIOB, (1522.) 

-B.C. Television Service requires accom 

panist with first-class technical ability, ex- 
pert in all types of accompanying and rehearsal 
work, ability to transpose and with some 
orchestral experience (organ, celeste, etc.), 
especially in the field of light music. Salary 
£975 (possibly higher if qoeteenene excep 
tional), rising by 5 annual increments to 
£1,280 p.a. meximum, Spee for appli- 
cation forms («nc ressed envelope 
and quoting reference “ 1251 N.Stm."") should 
reach A iments Officer, B.B.C., Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1, within 5 days 


OYAL Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments (England): Investigator. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite applications 
for at least one pensionable post. Age at 
least 22 and under 26 on September 1, 1955, 
with extension for Forces service, established 
civil service, and exceptional qualifications. 
Candidates should normally have a Univer- 
sity degree in archao! , history or other ap 
propriate subject, pr erably with first- or 
second-class hx nours, Or have special archao- 
logical experience. Some ability in architec- 
tural drawing an advant Lendon salary 
scales, £513, rising to £92 (£835 for women, 
but being improved under equal pay scheme). 
Somewhat lower in proviaces. Starting pay 
may be increased for approved st -graduate 
experience, and for compulsory _— % service. 
Good prow s of promotion. Further par- 
eeleee a aden wy from Secretary, 
Civil Rerviae’ Amnmission, 6 pine Gar- 
cens, W.1, quoting 4502/55 open 
forms to be returned by October ‘ 
INISTRY of Education: Vises ne 
rs Albert. Museum. The Ly Service 
Yommissioners invite apenion lor 2 posts 
of Research Assistant (Grade II), one in the 
Department of Textiles and one in the Lib- 
rary. Age at least 22 om July 1, 1955. Can- 
ag me must have an Arts ce (a degree 
ics will be acce for this pur- 
pose) and ees, hnowsedes of one Modern 
oreign 
without these at Be will be qunaidesed 
if they,have experience of special value to 
the useum. now of textile history 
or techniques and qu ation of experience 
in librarianship an advantage. Starting salary 
£453 (women £448) at age 22 up to £575 
(women £537) at 26 or over, Maximum £700 
(women £614). Women’s scale being im- 
proved under equal pay scheme, Promotion 
prospects. Particulars and application form 





from Secretary, Civil Service ission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, Wi, quoting 
No. 4503/55 forms 





must be Jia by October 15, 1955 
HE Workers’ Educational Association 
North Staffs. District. Applications are 
invited for the post of Administrative Assist 
ant. Initial salary in accordance with experi 
ence, and not less than £450 p.a. Particulars 


of duties and form of tion from 
W.E.A., 2 Broad Strect, Stoke-on- 
Trent. Closing date for ‘applics. October 31. 

ERMANENT of ‘aty assistant re- 


wired in Pabian shop, £5 per wk 
Pref” male under 25. Write to The Man 
ager, 11 Dartmouth Street, $1 





21 and 28 during 1955 (up to 31 for perma 


Salary (London) Seniors Scientific OM 


particulars from Civil 


$.52/55 for Scientific Officers 


in London and Manchester 
work of planning 


training and experience, 
stein, 36 Golden Square, 


Tuberculosis Nurse? 
t you can become a fully 
trained Tuberculosis Nurse in two years and 
be paid during training an sllowance of £245 
plus Coens s allowance, 
a special allowance of £60 | 


from dat: of passing final examina 
xxl recreational facilities are 
ord is 15 miles from London 


with excellent train and bus services to the 


Write now to the Matron 
The Bow Arrow Hospital 


Matron (£150 £10 
practical Handyman (£235), 


couple would be considered, 


People’s Welfare Council (from whom further 


SSISTANT Wardens 


Some youth club or similar experience neces 


OUTH club leader 


salary, pencen scheme, etc., 
Feathers Clubs Association 


. PPRAL to women with «a Christian voca- 

i C; of EB. Meternity Home urgently 
requires kitchen matron and laundr 
Hard but rewarding work with very young 
i Apply, stating experience, to Hon. Sec., 
"s, Bearsed, Maidstone. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


SRANADA TV Network. Lid., requires 
jenced senior TV Cameraman for 
their mchester Television Centre. Write 


tow full fticulars to R. H. Hammans, 
Planning ineer, Granada Theatres, 
Led., %6, Gol Square, London, W.1. 


a Seciety of Authors requires Secretary / 
Shorthand-Typist interested literature. 5 
day wk. aaery according to age, education 


&e . y in weln to the Secre 
tary, “ay jardens, 10 
Tete ONE operator aie clerk, typing 


and knowledge of Germen an 
pre Box 9779. 


TT *rst ‘wanted (about 21-25) to train as 
Secretarial Assistant in a London corres- 
pendence school Interesting, progressive 
opening Commencing salary £7 Write 
stating age, speed and experience to Box 9734 


( LD-BSTABLISHED Publishers fequire 
sec.-shorthand-typist. No Sats. Box 9934 


SBCRETARY for director of large com 
“7 pany. Aptitude figures essentia £500 
ps. Also secretary with goreney & good 
command English. £500 pa. Apply Portman 
Bureau, 78 Geo.ge St., Ww ! ui L. 4559 


SSISTANT (female) wanted for general 
#% office work, School-leaver, or older, 9.30 
5.15. S-day week. Prospects, Write or ‘phone 
(PLE, 7676), Brandis-Davis Advertising 
Agency, Led., 231 Suwand WC? 


;XPERIENCED Secretaries wanted for 
“ temporery work on our emergency staff, 
10-5, no Sats. £7 10s, Dutton'’s Sec, Service, 
92 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. MUS, 7979 


¢ *‘LERKS (up w 40) of good education reqd 
‘ for oumerous attract, posts frequently 
avail, at Burnett Bureau, 77 Dean St., W.1 


( UR “ Hand-Picked ” Secretaries get the 
plum jobs No fees. Wigmore Agency, 67 
Wigmore St., W.1. HUN. 9051/2/5 
| aaa ATED women can always find suit 
“ able secretarial posts speedily through the 
St. Stephen's Secretariat, whether they are 
looking for responsible positions carrying high 
salaries of temporary posts with short heere 
416 Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria and 2 
Broad Street Place, Pinsbury Circus 


Pak T time typing and other office vacen 
cies exist at Stella Pisher Bureau, 15 
Swand, London, W.C.2. TRAfeigar 9090 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


PRIVATE Secretary wesently engaged 
Dublin, desires change to England; best 
qualifications in shorthand, typing, book 
keeping; 8 years’ experience Accountants’ 
Office Box 9810 


JF RENCHWOMAN, 29, sec., trans., inter 
preter ling./Ger., secks post, Box 989% 


FRENC HM girl, 23, typing, commerce. exp., 
fluent Engl, know! Span., os, full/pt 
tme. employment Central London. Hox ots 


JOUNG woman, om! years ook trade 
(scientific & medical), secretarial exp, 
languages, seeks respons, position. Box 9791 


YOUNG wom., sec, exp., wide interests, 
wd, work 3-4 evenings wkly, Box 971 


*/T, Seeretary, experienced, good German, 
French, seeks post Central London. Min 
£9. Box 9872 


NV ARRIED woman, 33, requires interesting 
‘ part-time post. Wide experience social 
conditions in England, Canada. Good typist 
and administrator London area. Box 974 


£ £12. Interesting posts, Call at once 
Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 Duke 
Street, W.1 MAYt{alt 6626 
;MPLOYERS requiring well-trained junior 
4 secretary/shorthand typists are invited to 
epply to the Langham Secretarial College, 18 
unraven Street, Park Lane, W.1. Tel 
MAYiair 2905 


BROAD. B.A. Hons. London 1955, 27, 
rs single, German, French, Russian, ltallan, 


Experience in wanmonng teaching, jour 
naliem, touring _ interest im Arte, 
Politics, osnpiiics. nowl. 19 countries W 


Rurope, Middle Hast. Driver, typist. Box 9891 
GERMAN Sec. Sh. /dictaphone-typist, Tele 
J printer, fair Engl. (Shorth. 70 wp.m.), 
13, seeks post soon/later. Afternoons or by 
the hour consid. London/abroad. Box 9879 
MAN: middie thirties, with ten years’ 
organising, ‘sciling and administrative 


experience, desires responsible position end 
of year Box 9798 
SCHOOLS 


I URGESS Hill School, 11 Gak Hill Park, 
Hampstead, Co-education 3 w 18. Full 
or weekly boarding and day shool, Head 
master, James Cunningham fast, A 
Fok freedom and self-government Kil 
quhaniy House, Castle Dourias Scotland 
Boys end gistls from.3 years. Headmaster 
John M. Attkenhead, M.A., 8d.8 ° 
Tt Town & Country Day School, 4/40 
Eton Avenue, NWS (Primrose 4406.) 
Small | ae 4 of weekly of full boarders 
accepte * and girls 5-18 educated for 
General Certificate of Education and the Uni 
versities, Realistic approach to modern educa 
tion, E, Paul, B 
YCHWOOD Girls’ School, Oxford, 16 to 
University age, smal! classes; exceptional 
culual and musical opportunities, self 
rning community. Principals, Mies M, L 
ae, MA., Mies EM. Snodgrass, M.A 
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ENTERTAINMENTS EXHIBITIONS — continued LECTURES AND MEETINGS — continued LECTURE COURSES, ETC.—continued 


As TEM. 3334, 7.30 (ex. M.) St. Sn TALIAN Institute, 39 Belgrave Square "INGSLEY Martin on * India Re pP' ANNING for Retir 
“ The Burnt Flower-Bed Mems S.W.1. Exhibition of Lalian Handicrafts visited.” Fri., Sept. 30 0 pm ginners Oct. 14 
o Sept. 16-30. Mon.-Fri: 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Sat Alliance Hall, Caxton Street, S.W_! Film den, Oxon; also “ Making 
TNITY: “ The Road to Life,” by Anton | 1, - _— . ; a on 
U + Uli Fri. Set. Sun. 0 7.45 10 a.m.-1 p.m. Closed Sundays. Adm. Free Show. Thkts. 2s. 6d (refreshment from India ‘SCULPTURE, pottery, individual tui 


ene 7 @ . £ < 
Membership 2s. 6d. a year EUS. 5391 wm ep Rs. Galles) Michael apna Ms See w ~, > dos “ ‘7 private studio, life class. Starting 
a +, yrton: an exhibition of paintings, draw E ER" ead, Eric Newton elik 3 for advanced, beginners. Particulars 
7 RA TER Revd. mong = ing Sept 7 ings, sculpture, book illustration and stage | H polski, Nan Youngman, Prid Lasenb H. Nonnenmacher, A.R.BS.. 49 
<a ep rf ’ a3.30° MAR “4973 design, 1944-1955. Week days 11-6; Sundays Brains Trust at Social, 1.C.A.. 17 Dower St Lane Gdos.. N.6. MOM S7RR 
1A pats 0 y 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free. Ad- | W.1, Sept. 23. 7.30-11.30. Tickets at door ANNA I i 
PRinc ES, Sept. 23, 7.30, 2.30, 7.30 (Sun joins Aldgate East Station 2s. 6d. Organised by Society for Education I Husch a Ma a pupil = Gerhare 
MR a rae saan +t MPERIAL Institute, $.'W.7. Native Life in Through Art, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd., S°W.1 payee ye! ame Werner, seacnes 


: . } Z the art of Lieder singing, voice control, style 
perf. Mozart’s Don Giovanni (U). Bkb South Africa. Paintings by Dezso Konig HENDON Poetry & Writers Gp. Tues., 8.15 interp. Write 79 Melrose Ave., N.W 


SHAW Recital by Terencé O’Brien & Ruth Until Oct. 3. Wkdays. 10-4.30. Suns. 2.30-46 ‘Mod. American Verse HEN. 7440 ODER —* i ‘ball P jul 
Spalding, Se 23, 6.45 p.m. Shaw Soc., Adman. free ROP GD H Gale weak ; Me? x cative dance (ballet) for adults 
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